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’ A R Y A 

Tie Call of the Future 

FOREWORD 

I N setting out upon a voyage of discovery in such 
troubled waters, and beset with so many dangers 
as are those of Indian politics, assuredly the position, 
circumstance, and pioment of the traveller are 
important. Moreover in themselves they possess 
a certain uniqueness. , ^ » 

When I re-returned to India in 1932 , 1 was under 
no kind of obligation to do so. I was ei^oying 
both comfort and prqsperity amid every condition 
of domestic happiness. I sacrificed a certain and 
growing income for one much less and, indeed, 
hazarded by its vagueness, as, in fact^ was after- 
wards proven. I went to India on a voyage of 
discovery, I returned from India having under- 
gone an unique experience. 

I was in intimate touch with forces in India 
which are shaping events. I had access to every- 
thing, and was wholly „ free from everjr kind or 
convention. I was in India at a time when great’ 
political changes were .foreshadowed and were 
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already making themselves articulate and felt. I, 
left India because the things which T purposed, 
subject to the influences- iir^osed upon them and 
through lack of authority and powe-r, were incapable 
of truthful fulfilment. The time was not ripe. 
Cosmic planetary purpose appears to corroborate 
events in their due sequence. The age of miracles 
is not past, but perception how much duller than 
wh'en God-like virtues walked more openly with 
man. I am experiencing, ^so, a period, of reflec- 
tion, when action is arrested and there is time for 
meditation. The political struggle in India has 
gone on, increasing in its ferocity.' 

In this same period fresh forces have broken out 
in the Western world. There is bitter controversy 
and men invent fresh slogans for every hour. 
History and its teachings are ignored. What the 
past lias to contribute is forgotten| New gods are 
summoned to take the place of tnose whose feet 
have been found to be made of clay. 

The House of Commons is at present so con- 
stituted that through the obedience of the majority 
to the Party Headquarters which subsidizes election 
expenses, provides remunerative offices ^d bestows 
rewards, the White Paper Proposals, except'-for 
almost a miracle, are final. The Opposition 
Parties will support the_.proposals because they arc 
"14 .. 



$ step along the road to that dismemberment of 
the British ^mpir^ which is their avowed goal. So 
great a moral crime is r. what is proposed, that the 
purpose of this book is to shock the moral con--’ 
sciousness of the British Nation!' But its further 
and higher purpose is to awaken public conscious- 
ness to the opportunity which India, as the greatest 
of ail world problems, provides for a renewal of 
British Statesmanship and World Leadership. ' 

In a work whose Objective is to analyse a 
Governmental System and to produce therefrom 
a fresh concept, it is neither desirable, nor indeed 
possible, to enter inro a long discourse upon 
cultural influences or theosophical beliefs. For 
reasons ^^fcich appear, it is essential to this' work 
thatx.' ' reader should be introduced tp the philo- 
^^^es^W,. largely govern the political thought 
offfidia. Ob iously, on no point has the argument 
been exhaustive.- The intention has been to extract 
the essence from varying philosophic beliefs and tO 
state these in simple terms understandable by those 
who would be confused or even bored by longer 
examination. Moreover, the objective herein is by 
analysis to evolve a new Governmental tempo and 
rhythm. This issue, for the Western mind, might' 
well become lost in the Babel of any further wit- ' 
nesses ; while for the student a vast philosophical 
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and theosophical literature is available in which he 
may possibly lose himself without CQming to any 
sociological conclusions,* .There is presented here 
“ a sociological conclusion, and if fhe argument may 
appear sometimes inconclusive to learned investi- 
gators, the object rather 'has been to enunciate 
definite principles to the uninstructed. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that there should be 
some repetition : this is deliberate in order that 
the object of emphasizing‘ what is fundamental to 
governmental action, and that these points, like 
the Himalayan Peaks, shall stand out above the 
scape of Communa! interests and the Babel of 
bazaar conspiracy, dialectics and mere gossip. Just 
as IrMia is the supreme exemplar of the One in 
Many, so this work, concerned with many notions, 
is also possessed both of one idSa and of one ideal. 

Let no one misunderstand sympathy for con- 
cession to principle or to what is manifestly wrong. 
Let no one mistake the impartiality of a critical 
analysis of the British Government in India for 
approval of what is vicious, unclean, corrupt, cruel 
and oppressive in Indian life, Let no one suppose 
that if I find in Government a depressing material- 
' ’ ism, and an uninspiring- aloofness, that idealistic 
“ ' desire has blinded me to the appalling 'materialism 
as expressed in usury and in plotting for position 

^ i6 
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which characterizes nearly every circumstance of 
'' Indian life from the highest to the lowest. By 
analysis, from the evidenc«*of»Indian history, within 
the scope of a short volume, I have attempted to 
show that there exists a vacuum in the Govern- 
mental system and in Indian life which, if properly 
filled, will secure to All-India peaks of happiness 
and prosperity hitherto unattained. 

Suspended from action, I have been able to watch 
events, to analyse, to prepare, to be in touch with 
things which in the rwh of events pass most men 
by. This is* not a work of faith, of unsecured 
belief or of theory, but t)f knowledge. This work 
may, therefore, prescribe events. 

GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON. 

November, 1933. 
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FORETFiOlKJHT 


I, who reflect, thus — • 

‘"'How could the Love between Thee and me sever ? 

As the leaf of the Lotus abideth on the water, 
so Thou art my Lord and I am thy servant* 

As the moon-bird chakor gazeth all night at the moon, 
so Thou art my Lord and I am thy servant. 

From the beginning until 4he end of Time there is love 
Between Thee and me ; 
and how shall su2b love be extinguished ? 

‘"Kabir saith. As a river |rriving tnto the Ocean, 
so my heart toucheth Thee/* 

To the reader, 1 speak thus— 

**The truth-seeker*s battle goes on day and night, 
as long as life lasts it never ceases/* 

“Listen to tl;^ Word, the Truth, which is your essence. 

He Speaks the Word to Himself; and He^ Himself is 
the Creator/* 

“Hear my deathless words. If you want your own good, 
examine and consider them well. 

You have estranged yourself from the Creator, of whom 
you have sprung : you have lost your reason, you 
have brt)ught death. ^ 

Alf doctrines and all teachings are sprung from Him, 
from Him they grow : know this for certain, and 
have ifo fear. 

Hear from*me tfcc* tidings of* this great truth P* 
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‘‘Look within your heart for there you 
Karim and Ram/^ r 


will find both 


“Gird on thy sword and join in the fight ! 

Fight, @ my brother, so long as life lastetli I 
Strike off the enemy's h^ad and there make an end of 
him quickly : 

Then come, bow thyself in the King’s Assembly. 

A brave man leaveth not the battle : 

He who fiieth from it is no true warrior. 

In the field of this body^a great war is toward 
Against Passion, Anger, Pride, and^Greed. 

It is for the Idngdom of Trnth, of Contentment, and of 
Purity that this battle is raging : 

And the sword that^ringeth most loudly is the 
sword of His Name.” 


“Lamps burn in every house, O blind one 1 and you 
cannot see them. 

One day your eyes shall suddenly be opened, and you 
shall see : and the fetters of death will fall from you. 

From One Flmdred fioe ms of Kabir^ translated by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 
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CHAPTER I . 

SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN TORS 

T here is too often set up the claim that only 
those who possess a long experience of Indian 
conditions ^d public a^airs have any title to 
authority. Yet it is aot to be doubted that the 
faithful student of history, detached as he must 
essentially be from the* scene of his examination, 
may be able better to clarify matters which appear 
bewildering than can those whose minds through 
long years have been absorbed by the details of 
administration and liave, no doubt, been influenced 
by the passing prejudice of the hour. ^ 

Just a^ the details, no doubt important in them- 
selves, of Home Domestic Policy — such questions * 
as Finance, Citizen Employment, Insurance, Mar- 
keting, Foreign Policy — ^must largely preoccupy the 
minds of those entrusted and concerned with the 
day-to-day adn^stration of Great Britain, so, even 
in greater degree, do the daily problems of giodern * 
India often confuse the main issue, relegating what • 
is most impo:^ant_^to the background, and giving 
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emphasis to questions which should not be per- 
mitted to exert an influence. • 

Taking the example q# British domestic policy, 
a host of miserable details hav& been permitted to 
overcloud all-important historical truths which 
should have governed and shaped statecraft. 

It can be observed here that in the days when 
the industrial system of Great Britain was developed, 
England was the most important manufacturing 
country in the world. Simultaneously with the 
achievement of Britain’s paramount Maritime Power 
the uses of steam were discovered, and“the rich coal 

t*' 

seams of Britain were devefoped. Britain obtained 
control of the world’s finance and shipping ; and, 
possessed already of an overseas Empire, the British 
were enabled to develop what at that time was an -4. V; 
unrivalled overseas trade in the new industrial era. 

British pre-eminence began to disappear at the 
climax of the last centq ty because other nations had 
commenced to mine coal -ind to manufacture the 
goods, both of which had previously been exported 
to them. And these nations largely accomplished 
what Britain had hitherto done from the credits 
lent^to them by ourselves from the favourable trade 
balance-, and with British machinery sold tc? them 
in exchange for food and raw materials. The once 
great and prosperous agricultijir^ industry of this 
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country declined, while agricultural labourers 
flocked to the cities to be absorbed in the industrial 
population and to advalitage themselves of the 
amenities provided by city life. A further factor 
accentuated the decline of British overseas trade, 
namely, the stimulation *given to national industries 
by the breakdown of world trade during the Great 
War and the necessity which such a breakdown 
encompassed for nations to erect the means 6f 
manufactui^ for commodities which they had 
previously imported.* The post-War tendency of 
all nations Bas been to safeguard these new national 
industries behind high tariff walls. Great Britain 
finds itself in a position novel to those whose minds 
are fixed by the principles and conditions which in 
the earlier history of this country were productive 
of great national wealth and prosperity. Great 
Britain is p3;poccupied, therefore, with a host of 
problems in every field qf public activity which 
obscure the historical 4ruth which itself alone can 
provide their solution. 

It is no purpose herein to enter in^o a discussion 
of British economic and social organization. But 
it may be ob^rved in passing that when baskets 
and politicians tell us that the breakdown of British 
international ^trade is only a temporary affair, they * 
are informing us pf,what is mit true. The facts of 

» * • * 
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history and of sociology are the surest possible 
evidence that though some poseible markets may < 
be closed by reason of tsvolutions, political dis- 
• turbance and monetary conditions, there will not 
be a return to the international trade to <;hich in 
the last half of the past * century we had been 
accustomed. These observations are by way of 
introduction to serve as an illustration that history 
is* the sure guide to each political problem as it .'f? - 
arises. They insist also, ""perhaps, that if a fresh 
viewpoint is necessary uponr home problems, in 
greater measure is it desirable upon '‘the Indian 
scene. 

The purpose herein is to direct the mind upon 
the r'eally vital matters , concerned with the future 
of India. And here is a -Sub-Continent so vast 4i. ’ 
that it must be observed from the mountain tops, 
even as throughout all the ages India,, both physic- 
ally and culturally, has been governed by the spirit 
of the mountains of the Himalaya. Not only the 
British nation but the whole world pays dearly for 
a lack of understanding of the Indian question, 
which itself is bound up with that of all the East. 
British statesmanship appears to be %ally obsessed 
with thft thought that it is necessary or expedient 
' for Britain to adopt policies in the East which a 
deeper insight into the^psychology,of Indian history 
" 26 „ 


^ would declare to be evidence of a lack of political 
wisdom as profound as it ^is tragic. Greater power 
would certainly be added to British foreign policy 
if British statesmen would understasnd that the cause 
both of Great Britain apd of India are identified in 
the application of the ancient Aryan principles. 

During recent years there has poured from the 
Presses an immense literature devoted to various 
aspects of the Indian question, and it is inspired 
almost exclusively by prejudice for this policy or 
that, and coloured by motives of personal bias and 
temporary Party advantage. » Of the latter, two 
divergent points alone appear to be those to which 
the writers address themselves, and they are evidence 
, of the writers’ preoccupations and mentality. One 
class of reasoning view’s India only as an object of 
exploitation, and Indians as people to be “governed” 
and “civilized” according to British determination. 
On the* other hand, there are writers of the Inter-* 
national-Socialist schdbl whose solution for all 
Indian problems is to submerge India within some 
kind of world-Communist order and to sublimate 
the traditional instincts of Indians to the machine- 
made social ptenning inspired by theories upolf the . 
sociofogy of a mechanized age. These writings , 
appear to have one thing in common, that they 
approach the'Indfen problem^ without a knowledge 
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of the historical background, and contribute 
judgment according to Western standards alone. 

Throughout every *clas*s of book, also, there 
appears to be a contempt for the manifestations of 
Indian philosophic belief.. It is a poor judgment 
of all that contributes to civilization and to the 
uplift of Humanity which assesses and finally gives 
its verdict upon the frailties of human nature alone. 
In the evolution of humatfi ideas a curious cycle is 
observed. Tendencies and beliefs whidi have been 
rejected as harmful or reactionary tend to reappear, 
sometimes in a newguise with all the freshness of 
youth, and they are then acclaimed by those 
unfamiliar with their history as evidence of the 
advancement of civilization. If the study of history 
were more vital, and if it showed ideas, tendencies 
and institutions in their unfolding and orderly 
development, and if the lessons of history so studied 
rwere really learned, thD world would be saved an 
infinite amount of loss, of^ suffering, and of dis- 



couragement. 

It can be of no purpose herein to re-examine the 
wearisome reports, official and otherwise, books 
- and'^pamphlets and propaganda which only serve to 
. cloud the clear issue. 

What are here offered are the vital-psychological 
considerations affecting One People, i^hose essential 

r * ' ^ 
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Unity is asserted. Of that there is the solid evidence 
of more than six thousand years of unbroken his- 
tory. • ' . 

The British connections with Intha have endured 
but two centuries. No man can rightly contest the 
sincere attempt of men *of the British race to play 
an honourable part in Indian history. To deny 
that Britain has never been activated by lofty 
motives would be to give the lie to British loyalty 
to the Aryan ideal. To dispute this loyalty is but 
a declaration of ignorance of the origins of the 
British race. It fails to heed, understand and 
interpret the gathered centuries of history, tradition 
and culture which, generation after generation, have 
inspired the race, adding fresh laurels and renewed 
greatness to men of our breed. Although no living 
race can rightly claim an unalloyed Aryan origin, 
yet of all the races of mankind, Britons possess *he 
highest f:laim to have absorl^ed, but nev^r to have 
been absorbed. ' ^ 

The culture of the British race, stretching right 
back into the misty obscurity of ^ndless time, 
traces itself to an Aryan origin. Upon the Aryan 
philosophy an(^ concepts have been fashionech^aU 
that we hold ennobling and truly worth while. 

The conception of a new world order has already 
touched the rjiodern imagination in a degree that 
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has never happened in the long interval of history 
since the ancient Aryan wisdom penetrated into the 
principles of human, life and association. The 
essentials of that wisdom are corroborated by our 
own most modern and scientific psychology. 

Great Britain has a crucial part to play in world 
affairs. It is Great Britain pre-eminently which can 
function in the East with such insight as to induce 
the East to accept the Western technique of human 
and scientific organization. But Great Britain must 
yet learn to gain from the East the intrinsic values 
of pure subjective thought which will crown her 

material achievement. 

■ 

Perhaps one of the major weaknesses of the 
British governmental .system is that no better 
formula of inconvenient criticism and more incon- 
venient inquiry was ever invented than that which 
lulk the public to a sense of security^ and which is 
used unbiushingly by , successive Ministers when 
they speak of “my advisees”. The Civil Service 
may often remain inarticulate under injustice. Pre- 
eminently th^y are counted among “the advisers”, 
and their life must be one of silence. Perhaps in 
masters concerned with domestic a|Fairs this does 
not ve^ much matter. The British public -them- 
selves are possessed of a very good sense as between 
truth and untruth. But, in dealing -(yith India, the 

30 o 
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British public is in the hands of its Ministers almost 
alone, and in that of the advisers. Although called 
/ upon to give judgment “upcoi Indian affairs, the 
British public knovs virtually nothing of Indian 
conditions and certainly nothing of Indian history. 

The “experts”, with very rare exceptions, are 
those who have given long years of service in India 
itself, and in the recruitment of those services a 
notable feature is that nepotism has largely been 
manifest. S«tcessive generations frequently follow 
one another; and nd one can doubt that the 
attitude of one generation is passed on to another. 
Moreover, it was objectively as traders and con- 
querors that the East India Company first estab- 
lished a connection between Great Britain and 
^ India. The results pf shch conquest by force of 
arms, such preservation of Government by force 
of arms, and such objectives of exploitation, ho'^- 
ever harsh may appear the* term, must indelibly 
have marked the minds 9 £ successive generations of 
: British administrators in India. Moreover, there 

is no service in the world so strict in its traditions, 
none which so definitely moulds its servants in 
^ ^ them, none in viiich nepotism can be more magni- 

fied. Young men enter that Service when in their 
^ early twenties. Durifig the most impression- 
able years of youthful experience they acquire a 
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integrity have perceptibly declined. There is a 
growing lack of moral principle. New statutes 
may be needed. Both among business men and at 
the Bar are to be found advisers, counted shrewd 
and successful, who have substituted the penal code 
for moral law as the standard of conduct. Right 
and Wrong — ^laws of justice and equity — ^have given 
way to the subtler distinction between what is not 
illegal and that which is illegal. 

One of the opportumties which In^a so singu- 
larly offers is that in its vastness the number of 
Englishmen being^so small, each oneTs seen under 
the microscope. It stands immeasurably to the 
credit of the Indian Civil Service that its men, with 
rare exceptions, have withstood the test of the 
closest examination, where in England far lesser • 
men with great public reputations would not have 
survived the ordeal. But the steadfastness is being 
undermined. Lack ^of moral integrity is less > 
uncommon. I 

Lack of intellectual integrity may become a vice. I 
In how far^such instability has been encouraged by , | 
the vacillations of politicians at home, others must 
■|5e left to judge. But it is no Jess sad. There 
appears an absence of a body of principles upon J|M 
which knowledge and convictions rest. Lack of 
intellectual integrit|^ implies, a, laclj of stability of 

' H ■ ^ i 
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putpose, a fitfulness which leaves one to be borne 
hither and thither by the blasts of temporary opinion 
or by the forces of everlasting selfishness. 

Fixed purpose based upon unqualified principle 
— ^the determination of courage— will not always 
win popularity. But that is a vain and fleeting 
thing. In an age of democracy, intellectual integrity 
is at a discount in world values. Yet the man of 
' integrity knows that in th^.long run worth asserts 
itself ; he is not swept oflF his feet by the popularity 
of the moment, for h^ knows that in the life of 
man one popular cry succeeds another with startling 
rapidity. He pursues relentlessly. Nor is he east 
down because some policy or project in which he 
believes has failed. Rather is that a challenge. 

^ Perhaps integrity Jias • been weakened by the 
narrow distinctions, the cunning splitting of hairs 
and the constant assertion of half-truth in place of 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth which 
a certain type of politickn and publicist so loves. 
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INDIA-— ONE HUMAN PROJECTION 

shifting panorama of the centuries reveals 
A three separate and underlying forces which 
shape and direct the higher civilization. Two of f ' 
these have a spiritual character, and one appears to 
be economic, although clearer vision will show that 
they all spring fcom a common sdurce. These 
three forces are the religicAis philosophy, the state, 
and science, or better, scholarship. 

Similar causes produce similar effects both in 
Europe and in India. Perhaps in these days we \ 
are witnesses of that lack of intellectual integrity, 
that political opportunism, that .debasement of 
ethical ideals before Mammon which will find its 
Nemesis in the government suicide of which 
Voltaire spoke. All modern cults and notions 
which are opposed to the ancient philosophies of 
the Aryan rule must be regarded as the destroyers 
"of human hope and liberty. Such concepts as 
Communism and the sublimation of National cul- 
ture to an International order with a materialistic 
ideology will inevitably wreck -all that is of value 


in modem civilization, and will throw institutional 
life back to the Dark Ages. Aryan civilization 
remains the one supreme trhamph of all human 
learning and cndeaVour. It has inspired the arts 
and crafts: it has cont^buted the richest philo- 
sophies. It has been the charter of all good human 
government. It is the unbreakable link between 
the East and the West. 

Until British statesmen <divest themselves of the 
fatal habit of judging things by Western standards 
alone they will never s*ee them in their right per- 
spective. It has been frequeatly asserted that, 
although India is a geographical entity excluded 
from the rest of the world by the seas which com- 
pass her shores and by the vast wall of mountains 
which trace themselves 'along her northern and 
western frontier, it was Britain wliich created of 
India a political entity. No greater fallacy can 
exist. " • 

Just as one great for?e regulates the rainfall, so 
there has been transmuted from Nature herself 
throughout the thousands of years of IrJdian history 
a concept of social organization which bound, an^ 
yet binds, the {^ople of India as one human pro- 
jection. 

There can be no understanding of India which 
separates religion "from polities. There has been 
• • 37 , 
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a habit, also, to regard Hinduism, Mahommedanism ^ 
and Buddhism as three entirely different states of 
thought, representing irreconcilable religious ideas. 

But there can "be no greater eriior than to imagine 
that the communal differ,ences of the present age, 
irritated by questions of philosophical dispute, 
sectarian dogma and the capacity of political 
expediency for playing-off one section against ^ 
another, are irremovable. At root there are no ^ 
differences ; India is the great exemplar of the 
doctrine of the One in MarTy. 

Disloyalty to the Aryan principles of conduct , 
and to Aryan national ideas, which is not an 
uncommon trait in the character of both British 
and Indian politicians and publicists, renders a great 
disservice to the world. "No constitution for India 
can hope for success which fails to recognize this 
unassailable Truth. To accentuate differences, pos- 
sessed of no inherent value or reason, must be only 
to increase the difficulty solution and to make 
impracticable the welding of divergent ideas to the 
service of the whole. To depart from the one 
^ruth which alone gives unity will be to destroy 
all that more than six thousand "years of human ^ 
progress has contributed. This is a matter of 
education, almost of education alone. And if 
education cannot be identified 'with mere instruc- 
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tion, what is it ? It must mean a gradual adjust- 
ment to the spiritual possessions of the race, with 
a view to realizing one’s *ovm potentialities and to 
assisting in carrying forward that complex of 
ideas, acts, and institutions which we call civiliza- 
tion. 

The literature concerning modern India which 
comes under the observation of the Western world 
proceeds almost exclusively from the pens of those 
who for reasons of hereditary, traditional or Party 
affiliation, must be regarded as prejudiced. This 
book sets out to instruct, not from what is called 
experience but from analysis over a wide field. 
Herein there is a detached attempt to educate ; and 
for that purpose we go to history. 

It is an enthrallijig Story, this one of Aryan 
dominance in India. Set against a background 
rich in topographical feature and with the widest 
variations of climate and ethnographic form, no , 
story can compare wiA it. Included within the 
range of our vision are people of every pigmentation 
and embracing innumerable varieties •of custom. 
The architectural and artistic triumphs of the epic 
Aryan era remain in all their resplendent and 
bewildering grandeur. The lives of more than 350 . 

millions of people, however complex their civiliza- 
tions, come unde? the influence of the majestic 
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mountains, the gigantic rivers and the great plains 
of their home land. 

Long, long before'the Sritish Empire had begun 
to loom upon, the horizon of 'civilization, that of 
India was hoary with antiquity. Yet, almost beyond 
the possibility of human research and remotely 
hidden in the archaeological archives of our own 
race, we discover that there is an origin common 
to the culture both of^the British people and of 
those of India. It is this culture which provides 
the unbreakable link betweeh Indians and ourselves. 

Considerations which are merely empirical may 
blind the . observer to eternal verity. The very 
differences in complexion, clothing, daily habit and 
the commonplace may obscure the common origins 
of a cultural brotherhood, in whose blood and 
bones also there exists the common seed. Cen- 
turies before Christ we find that .history of our 
. common origin, not as a myth but as an historical 
truth, written in the Sumefian, Babylonian, Hittite, 
Egyptian, Grecian, Indian and Arthurian records. 
In contemplation of this fact, it is difficult to avoid 
the observation that the British connection with 
India must have its Divine sanctioii, for nothing is 
suffered to happen in Nature by caprice. And if ' 
these days India suffers its upheavals, then who 
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philosophies is seeking in His own mysterious way 
“ to bring India back to the source of cultural pro- 
gress among all His people ? . 

When politicians and publicists inform the people 
of Britain that it is the British people who have 
“civilized” India it is not true. The history of the 
Aryan domination makes it plain for all to see that 
if national art has any significance as an indication 
of the springs of human action, not even the greatest 
champion o£ British rule in India can claim that the 
monuments of British rtile have attained to those of 
Akbar, himself a conqueror, ^his we have not 
yet achieved, either on the material or on the 
spiritual plane. 

Of material things, we have to our service the 
record of the Maurya^p Empire, government of high 
political sagacity and of extraordinary social and 
economic development. The revelation of Chandra- 
gupta’s rule, commencing its epoch in ’321 b.c. 
testifies to plans of social organization, of the 
development of irrigation, of road and river trans- 
port, of defence and the prevention of crime, of 
financial measures, of systems of taxation and 
encouragement ^f overseas trade, which compare* 
favourably with the endeavour of any state *t>f the 
modern world. . 

It is to the Chinese pilgrim, jFa-Hien, that we are 
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-indebted for a study of India under the beneficent 
rule of Chandragupta. The India of the early' 
centuries following* the* birth of Christ is fully 
described, algp, by an impartial observer, when 
Hieuen-Tsang, the learned Chinese Master of Law, 
visited India in the seventh century. Neither 
claims to have been identified with Indian adminis- 
tration, but no Orientalist of repute disputes the 
merit of their observations and judgment for such 
a reason. The picture which Hieuen-Tsang pro- 
vides again shows India enfoying the fruits of good 
government, its peoples contented and happy in 
their social organization, secure in their homes, 
conducting a flourishing trade. 

We do not require the evidence of alien observers 
as a testimony to Indian att;^inments in the arts. ^ 
The living memorials of Ellora, of Barwar, Saga, 
or of Elephrnta speak eloquently of the heights to 
which c&lture had risen. 


We find that the MoguMnvaders adapted them- 
selves to the Aryan culture and were absorbed by 
it. Greatest among them was Akbar, who com- 
bined in his own person an immense capacity for 
■political administration as well as that of a spiritual 
leader. 



In the realm of spiritual matters, India yet 
appraises spiritual values higher «thaa worldly gifts. 


W 



And in this sphere we have as yet made scarcely 
i**»' *‘.any contribution. 

No sympathetic student of 416 history of India 
can fail to be impressed by its unity m complexity, 
and by the conception of a single centralized India 
with an historic tradition of her own as a formative 
and uniting impulse. 

The unity of India is vested in the Aryan origin 
of that formative and uniting impulse. Without 
the Aryan philosophic concept it is impossible to 
address ourselves to an^ intelligent solution of the 
problems of India. , 

Strange cults and customs have weakened what 
was original in the sublime ideology of Aryan 
philosophy. No faithful observer, whether Indian 
or British or that of aiiy other national, will hesitate 
to confirm this observation. But because human 
nature under manifold stresses from its frailty has 
sometimes or in some things suffered decline, this 
provides no reason for*a wholesale condemnation 
of the philosophies and essential system upon which 
all civilization is founded ; and of which British 
culture subjected to different climatic and other 
f / influences is a branch. 

‘8^*^ The European cannot learn much of Indi^ from 
the kaleidoscope of its temple wonders and bazaar 
1 crowds. The -former, througlj the presentation of 
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curious pictures, the symbolic Vedic meaning of ^ 
which the Western mind can rarely assimilate, so ’ 
often shock, while fhe myriad throng only serves 
to bewilder 'sO that the European traveller often 
enough leaves India with a sense of stupefication, 
mingled with disgust. 

Nor is the disentanglement of the meaning of 
strange beliefs and observances rendered easier by 
the variations of approacdi and ritual . The religions 
of the East, and paramount is that (5f Hinduism, 
have been the slow product of the pious and poetic 
i mag ination. Both popular and a priestly tradition 
has defined and developed an ideal, the personifica- 
tion of nature or some legend of great men. It has 
been made an expression of men’s aspiration and a 
counterpart of their need.* The belief in individual 
and well-defined divinities is due to the intrinsic 
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coherence and impressiveness of those deities. The 
„ many gods of IncEa, ultimately, are neither a poly- 
theism nor an idolatry at allfthough many Europeans 
who have dwelt for years in India will probably at 
once rejecrthis view. 

Manifestations which constitute the evidence of 
God’s actual existence can be regarded as mani- 
festations of Him, rather than a vague unknown 
power, only when the imagination possesses a vivid 
picture of Him and of His ^pjflropliate functions. 
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The belief in the reality of an ideal personality 
^ > brings about its further idealization. The many 
gods of Hinduism are but’ different facets of Abso- 
lute Truth. The Indian intellectual pqsceiyes clearly 
enough the relative nature of that which appears as 
truth to the masses of his less highly developed 
fellow-countrymen. 

The God of religion must differ from that of 
^■'-metaphysics. That is suf^ciently obvious. The 
intellectual can understand the merging, after death, 
of the individual into un infinite mind or some 
power analogous to it, which ey;en most scientists 
believe probably exists behind nature. Yet it is 
beyond conception that a people upon whom 
knowledge has scarcely dawned possess any capacity 
, i whatever for the contemplation of the God of meta- 
physics. Illiterate people can only be addressed 
through forms and symbols, and the appeal to the 
emotional side of man— his i^ligious inhibitions — 
can thus only be convoyed through the personal 
representation of the god. Truth is possessed of 
many facets. The “idolatry” of Hindiuism may, 
therefore, well be but the varying view of Truth 


conveyed in fojms intelligible to ignorant and 
usually unlettered peoples. Islam itself, the "most 
simple and direct of all world religions, is possessed 
of varying vie'sypokits of the same Truth, though 
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by no means so complex as those of Hinduism. An 
intellectual mind experiences no overwhelming'^; 
difficulty in its penetration of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. Behind all stands the Deity, the One— 
Logos, the Word — ^Form, order, which was in the 
Beginning. 

Such observations apply with equal force to the 
Christian conception of the sacred personalities. > 
However descriptive o:§ truth the common concepi^: 
tion may be, it has evidently grown in the mind by 
an inward process of development. The recon- 
structed logical gods of the metaphysician are 
always oifensive to the religious- consciousness, ^ 
while the traditional conceptions of God are the 
spontaneous embodiment of passionate contempla- 
tion and of long experience.,. \ 

The cult of Krishna, with its origin deep-rooted 
in the great epic of India, the Mahabharata, was 
absorbe'd by the Vaishnarite theologians, who then 
evolved an idyll which seised the popular imagina- 
tion. The Virgin Mary, whose legend is so meagre, 
but whose^ domination of the Catholic imagination 
is so great, serves as a further illustration of the 
truth. Krishna is the very incarnation of love, ^ 
idealized into deity. The figure of the Virgin, 
illustrated in the great scenes of the Incarnation * 
and of the Crucifixion, is oapable of gradual 
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clarification until men come to the thought of her first 
as free from original sin and then of that of her 
universal maternity. • , 

The Christian, but not Judaic, and* Vedic con- 
ceptions, therefore, may well be facets of the same 
truth. Similarly, the Quranic conception, with 
its doctrine of the unity of God, laying stress upon 
His power and beneficence as the Sustainer 
r‘*of the Universe, is another £acet of this truth, cer- 
tainly far more intelligible to people of no 
great intellectual ability* than that of any other 
theology. , 

The fundamental difference, as it appears then, 
between the two great religions of India, and those 
between whom there has been age-long strife, may 
-4 be ultimately far more a divergence of viewpoint 
upon dogma and the conception of the revelation 
of theological tijath than it is an absolute philo- 
sophic separation. We are cjbliged to say*, as it 
appears, for the great dirergencies of ethical con- 
cept make themselves apparent through i^,- 
economic construction of society, the ca^e system;.; 
Under Islam “there is absolute equality of prince. .., , 
and peasant, of /ich and poor, of learned and 
-unlettered, in the act of prayer, whether individual 
or in a concourse assembled for the purpose”. 
Hinduism marshals •its subjects^ into social strata , ; 
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and stamps them there to eternity. Behind the 
immense structure of Hindu polytheistic appearance--^, 
looms the God Omnipotent of the metaphysician, 
the same Umiversal Father of Islam, of Christianity 
and of Buddha, the God of all the world, whose 
Spirit is rested in Thyself. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EVIDENCE OF “eXPERTS” 

T he great English historian. Green, whose 
“Short History of the English People” is 
. recognized as a standard te^t work, in the opening 
chapter has noted the close correspondence between 
the ancestors of the A»glo-Saxon race and their 
Indo- Aryan brothers. This resemblance is readily 
discovered in names, words, systems of tribal and 
village organization, agricultural method ; and it 
is amply sustained by literary and archseological 
( material. But it must be noticed that the civiliza- 
tion of India is far more ancient than that of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

In order to understand t^e difficulty t)f the 
“Indian Problem”, it sh(juld be realized that every 
“expert”, with scarcely an exception, certainly 
nearly every one who occupies a place in jhe British 
public eye, accepts as the foundation of his views 
the superficial Ai^lo-India with which for twenty 
eto forty years he had rubbed shoulders. "The 
standard histories of India which provide the text 
works for British statesmen, and for generation 
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after generation of administrators, demonstrate a 
total misunderstanding of the Indian mind as it is^ 
expressed in the great monuments of Indian art. 

It would he ungracious and invidious to select 
the names of any such “experts” and hold them up 
to any kind of reproach,'’ for such names are those 
of men who for long and faithful service have well 
earned the esteem of their own countrymen. But 
this is not to say that, 4nisunderstanding the ideas 
which inspire the mind, these “experts” are respon- 
sible for anything but a falsification of the most 
vital and informing historical truths. 

Several distinguished Indian Civil Servants and 
high Mlitary Officers since retirement have con- 
tributed recent works, seeking to shed light upon 
the Indian problem. For the most part, these are j 
concerned with such comparatively trivial affairs as 
the upheavals of Amritsar, Cawnppre, and Midna- 
pore ; •with the possible “working” of the Govern- 
ment system, termed Dyarchy; with the Com- 
munal Award; with the day-to-day exercise of 
vigilance by the police ; or with what strikes the 
European mind as curious concerning the physical 
display emanating from Brahman^ethical belief. 

These things are nothing more than the flotsam- 
and jetsam upon the surface of the single stream of 
T fidi^n life. They omit the- es„sentials to an 
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examination which it is suggested might well 
commence with an examination of the attitude of 
mind of the observer to its scene of investigation. 

Not the least sinners in misleading the world 
outside India as to whatsis basic to the problem 
have been the missionaries of the Christian faith. 
Nor is it difficult to appreciate why this is so. The 
missionary is no missionary at all if he be not a 
fanatic for his faith. Fanaiicism sometimes dazzles, 
sometimes clouds the reason. Moreover, the world 
of the missionary, by ift very nature, especially in 
India, sees little beyond the seamy side. 

Indians themselves may not always be better 
informed than the British “experts” who observe 
them; but no one can properly question the 
humiliation felt wheji they are . constantly to be 
informed by their rulers that in political science 
, India has never^t any period in its history attained 
to the highest level of Eur«pe. 

As evidence of the failure to approach the Indian 
problem with any true insight, there are quoted 
hereunder excerpts from writings by th®se who in 
their more successful fields of contribution arc 
regarded as men, of wisdom and are held in high 
esteem. * 

There is no object in identifying their names. 
For our purpose it»is sufficient jto say that the first 
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is an authority upon Sociology, a prolific writer 
upon political and economic affairs and a man who ^ 
holds high position fin English industrial life, and 
through his Parliamentary connection has been 
called in as an “expert” upon various important 
Government Committees. 

In a work devoted to India this “expert” states : 

“It was as traders^ not as colonists or settlers, that 
the English went to cindia. Consequently the 
problem presented to an Imperial race by India is I 
wholly different from that* which the same people 
have to solve in their self-governing Dominions or 
in their Colonies proper. India is not a British 
Dominion, though some Indians aspire to 
‘Dominion status’. India is not, it never has been 
and never could be, a 'British Colony. A landjj^ 
teeming with a vast indigenous population could 
not, apart from climatic disqualifications, offer a 
field fdr the expanrion of the English, or any 
other European race. 'Phe English East India 
Company was originally established solely to 
promote trade. Drawn irresistibly into the mael- 
strom of Indian politics the English gradually 
established their superiority over- other European 
competitors and finally found themselves, almost 
as it seemed against their wiU, in a position of para- * 
mountcy among the Indian Powers, They remain 
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in India to-day as the latest of a long series of 
conquering invaders. They have given to India 
what none of their predecessofs did, internal peace, 
eternal security, and an enlightened and superbly 
efficient administration. ^ Nevertheless, it were 
affectation to deny, and dangerous to forget, that 
their power has rested, and rests, as did that of all 
their predecessors, upon the sword — ^not neces- 
sarily or solely upon the -(Swords of Englishmen, 
but still upon a sword. If ever that sword be 
allowed to rust, dominion in India will pass 
others who can wield it.” • 

This statement with which the book of 
authority opens, is not the whole truth. The 
impression is a false one. It is not to suggest 
the falsification is deliberate, but rather that it 
arises from Spiritual ignorance and from an 
pacity on the part of the writer to divest himself 
of innate prejudice. • 

The Indo-Aryan ruleft were faced with 
economic and social problems in many ways similar 
to those with which British statesmen* and 
reformers are struggling. The solution provided 
by the ancient Aryan rulers, according to all the 
evidence of history, was far more satisfactory to 
the people at large than any which the Western 
World up to date Kas disco verai. During the long 
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centuries of Indo-Aryan rule there can be little 
doubt that the economic and political status of the 
Indian peasants wa? far* higher than that of the 
English peasant of the Twentieth Century. It is 
certainly true that the English went to India as 
traders supporting the expansion of trade by the 
sword. It is equally true that the original Aryan 
invaders conquered India far more by an intellectual ^ 
superiority and capacity for social organization 
than by the sword, though the military classes 
were held in high esteem. It is also true that those 
whose rule had -relied upon the sword alone 
throughout all the long centuries of Indian histor}’- 
have been eclipsed. 

A further authority, who has held one of the 
highest positions in the Government of India, in W. 
an important contribution to a great Encyclopasdia 
scarcely veils his sneer at Indian culture. His whole 
attitude’' towards the problem is that of finance and 
commerce, while he adds, ‘*If a general observation 
is permissible, it is that sentiment plays an excessive 
part in Indian politics.” Is it possible that senti- 
ment, that is, feeling or emotional disposition, 
can play too high a part in the reality of politics ? 
Here is a man who, as it would seem, pretends to 
be a realist and who would propound a scientific 
programme based upon actualfties: Thereby he 
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seems to declare a disloyalty to the Aryan principle, 

^ and demonstrates that he ignores the fundamental 
economic and social condition’s by which a prudent 
and far-seeing state policy must be governed, and 
is blind to the things of everyday Indian life which 
have passed before his own eyes. 

Another writer, who spent nearly half a century 
in India and held its highest military office, appears 
to have allowed the compSsx daily scene to impose 
superficial historical deductions upon the truths 
of historical fact. He* shows towards the Indian 
peoples a mind sealed by Anglo-Indian conventional 
thought. And he terminates his book with the 
statement as follows : “Nevertheless despite the 
fact, which is well-known to all having even a 
rudimentary knowledge bf India, that there is no 
sense of common interest between the various 
Indian people^ who differ in race, religion and 
language, they insist that they all form the Indian , 
nation.” • 

A journalist of long Indian experience whose 
view is sympathetic with Indian aspirations so far 
seems to neglect what is vital to a consideration of 
the problem as 4to assert in a book contributed to 
the discussion, “that despite their essential differ- 
ences of fundamental culture and of past civiliza- 
tions they should ‘be making an attempt to work 
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side by side for the peace of mankind.” Historical 
evidence with all its force testifies to the common 
fundamental culture" and' identity of past civiliza- 
tions of the races of India, It may be added of 
Great Britain and India. ^ 

The attitude of mind and testimony of four 
“experts” has been tested. First that of a prominent 
British politician, the second that of a dis- 
tinguished Indian Civil'Servant, the third that of a 
former Commander-in-Chief in India, the fourth ; 
that of a highly experienced British journalist in 
India ; and to complete the picture provided by the 
“experts”, the views of the English Principal of 
an Indian college should surely shed some light. 

It may be suggested that in the realm of Educa- 
tion there is provided a" singular opportunity for .^ 
the study of the forces which are shaping the 
future of a Nation. Published in the close of the 
year 193 3 is the Diaryt the Reminiscences and Views 
of the Principal of a largC University College in 
Central India. He dedicates his book to his daughter 
“Who wa'S spared all this”. It seems almost 
incredible that a man whose opportunity was so 
great should himself appear so •small, so hide- 
bound by the conventions of his own set, so com- 
pletely devoid of the qualities of leadership, so 
insensible to the tiaie functions* of •Education. “I 
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object to my clerks calling me ‘Sir’ in India ; they 
^ can learn to say ‘Sahib’ like anyone else.” “I got 
hold of the Vice-Principal ^hose caste I have 
never discovered . . .” No comment is neces- 
sary. 

He writes of a Deputation of the College Students 
in the following manner : “Poor, malicious, spite- 
ful, frightened, snarling, cringing lads with pretty 
girlish faces. Instinct brc^ght them out in the 
evening perhaps to tease a tired man. How can I 
tell ? I had a bright idea. I wrote a chit and sent 
the College runner to the Club t® fetch a bottle of 
champagne for dinner.” 

The wife of this Principal writes : “No com- 
munity in the world is so persistently buoyed up 
' by the thought of its«ret&ement as the European 
Community in India. Yet there are thousands of 
English people who revel in life here.” What is 
this Indian lure of which fhis English woman 
writes ? She provides the answer : “The number 
of servants at which she may bark her orders, 
the number of elephants which by virtue of his 
position her husband is able to command, the fact 
that when she sweeps mto the Club in her leeward 
1^ skin coat she is almost certain to be the most 
important woman there. ... Polo, pig sticking, 
shooting, game* aiid dancing.”, 
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“To be persistently buoyed with the hope of ^ 
retirement,” cannot be too strongly condemned. 

This is nothing elsd than a confession of the rupee 
himter, the time-server, the pension-getter. That 
the British character ha| sunk to these depths no 
more need be said. It is impossible to imagine 
any business corporation or any State being con- 
ducted successfully by servants of this type. 

No one can possibiy suggest that the evidence T 
here provided is untypical of the kind of thought 
which permeates British officialdom in India. In 
the exclusive European Clubs invariably also the ■ 
Indian is referred to as the “Wog”. It is only some 
twenty years since all Indians in unofficial conver- 
sation were described as “niggers”. Official 
disapproval of this contempt for colour — and after>> 
all the Indian, many of whose races possess Aryan 
origins, is not a negro — ^has supplanted the word 
“nigger” by the contemptuous description “Wise, 
Oriental Gentlemen”, vJhich more easily falls 
from the tongue in the more contemptuous form 
of “Wog’^ 

There are a great number of books on India 
which have come under the writer’s observation 
during the past year. Whether those he explored 
in research or those recently published, some of ^ 
which he has reviewed, one ofily appears to show 
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a real understanding of the problem involved. 
Major-General J. F. C Fuller is of course a dis- 
tinguished Historian, but he is ’also a Philosopher. 
“India in Revolt”, which has come under the 
writer’s notice only since the publication of 
“Meteor”, in which the foundation of “Arya” was 
laid, is worthy of most serious attention ; and in 
this respect it is probably unique among recent 
publications on India. ^ 

Has a sovereign nation a moral personality or is 
it without any moral Instincts and obligations 
whatsoever ? For what purpose does British 
Government remain in India ? Has it any aim 
beyond its own aggrandizement and the prosperity 
and amusements of its citizens ? 

- If so, let us abandon this hideous pose, this 
mockery of what is British. Let us lead. If we 
have no other aim than sheer selfishness let us get 
out of India. For God’s sake? 

Here then we have tlfc evidence of five typical 
“experts” ; and we may well contemplate what 
will result from the advice which they «will con- 
tribute to British statesmen as well as to the British 
electorate. The datter, totally ignorant of the 
p^problem, will be asked to pronounce its ver^ct 
upon the solution of the problem. 

The British F^pfre will be ill served if British 
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statecraft in India is to be based upon historically , 
false premises. It will be a calamity if India’s 
present Aryan rulers continue either to misunder- 
stand or to ignore the political ideals and methods 
by which the great men^of our own race made the 
people of India accept Aryan domination as the 
greatest of divine blessings, 

Every conceivable explanation of unrest, dis- 
satisfaction and disor^r which prevail throughout 7 
the world has been proposed except the one which 
is probably the deepest and most important. For 
a period long before the World War, the modern 
world has been in a state of intellectual upheaval, 
although there are those who think that this 
condition was caused by the Great War itself. 
This upheaval has gro'wn constantly more wide->.r 
spread and more severe. The forces that lie behind 
it have profoundly affected the religious and 
philosophic life of ‘’great masses of men, have 
shaken their confidence hi age-old principles of 
private morals and transactions and of public 
policy, and have left them blindly groping for 
guiding principles to take the place of those which 
have lost their hold. 

' 'P ■' ■■ 

Man’s own emotions and his own appetites '! 
being present and immediate, take precedence in 
the shaping and conducting of a policy, over any 
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body of principles built up by the experience of 
others. The wisdom, the justice, the morality of 
** an act or policy are then tested*solely by its imme- 
diate results and these results are increasingly 
measured in terms of the material satisfaction of 

m 

the moment. In all their struggles, the Aryan 
races set spiritual values above all else ; and hi 
so doing their glowing historical record throughout 
thousands of years of history establishes the truth 
without any kind of qualification whatsoever 
that peace, contentment, ftiaterial prosperity ensued. 
In so far as the Aryan races haws departed from 
their ancient ideals, to this extent has the cultural 
movement been backward and not forward. So 
long as the Aryan peoples have clung relentlessly 
the ideology which, inspires and unites them, 
their advance has been from one peak of material 
and cultural triumph to another. 

There is nothing inherently baffling in the 
Indian problem. On i»he contrary, the In dian 
heritage itself supplies the solution. It is one 
thing to have won India by the sword, k is quite 
another to keep it by the sword. The conception 
that India can be feeld by material force is opposed 
-^^o all the teachings of thousands of years of history. 
IF Something more is required. Something more 
vital, something \C‘hich embo^hes the eternal 
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principles of all Indian culture. This is nothing 
other than the Aryan pHlosophic concept. '' 

True learning, ’and knowledge gotten from 
research is not in these days popular. There is- a 
revolt against the influence of those who Imow. 
The democratic expression is the passionate cry 
of the ignorant for power. A casual impression 
gained from reading some haphazard newspaper 
headlines is greatly preferred to real knowledge.' 
The ruling passion just now is not to know and to 
understand, but to get ahead, to overturn something, 
to apply in ways that bring material advantage 
some bit of information, or some acquired skill. 
The prevailing tendency is to measure everything 
in terms of self-interest. Economic explanations 
of the conduct of individuals, of groups, and ofi! 
nations — that is, explanations based upon desire 
for gain or love of power — are sought rather than 
explanations based** upon intellectual or ethical 
foundations. 

The civilization based upon self-interest rather 
than up6n intellectual and moral principle will 
swiftly lapse into the barbarism out of which it has 
come. 

The underlying condition essential to human^ 
happiness is progress in the^ power to produce. 
Unless that powes to produce is Ae outgrowth of 
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” understanding, of mastery of principles, of know- 
- iV ledge of past achievement, and of insight into high 
and lasting purpose, it will not ascomplish anything 
desirable or permanent. The question is, will 
India be satisfied to permit the imposition of a 
materialistic culture, or wilf India rally once more, 
perhaps even in revolt, to the ancient Aryan 
philosophies which during many centuries have 
.^.produced contentment ? s 

If the answer to the question is that Great 
Britain is to continue to accentuate materialistic 
pressure, while ignoring spiritual .values, then no 
further observations are here necessary. It would 
be a safe prophecy in such circumstances to say 
that Great Britain will loose its Indian Empire. 
JThe binding link will have .been broken. 

But if the contrary, then it requires very careful 
examination to digcover just where and in how far 
the governmental system which p^e have introduced 
and evolved fails to respc;^d to the real desires of 
the heart of the Indian peoples. 

Stated frankly, the situation which confronts 
the British people to-day is due to lack of moral 
principle. New statutes may be needed. But 
^^atutes will not put moral principle where it does 
Pnot exist. The greed for gain and the greed for 
power have blinded men to the time-old distinction 
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between right wrong. This new triumph of 
mind over morals is bad enough in itself. But-.* 
when, in addition* its ‘exponents secure material 
gain and professional prosperity it becomes '-a 
menace to our integrity as a people. Against this 
casuistry of the counting-house and of the law 
office; against this subterfuge and deceit, real 
character will stand as a rock. Character, and 
character alone makeft knowledge, skill and wealth 
a help rather than a harm to those -who possess 
them and to the community as a whole. 

Let us frankly recognize that in the attitude of 
British administrators to their Indian charge there 
is much which is mean and worthless, much which 
is vicious which might well be displaced by honest 
virtue : that the mere time-server has no place inj|^ 
the modem world : and that traditions and customs 
which lack the essential quality pf inspiration are 
ridiculous trappings : that personal example 'in 
the human field is of infinitely higher value than 
is statistical efficiency : that the true service of 
governnient reaches right down into every detail 
of corporate life : that the moral, mental and 
physical segregation of a governing community 
perpetuates and exaggerates all the worst featuresj# 
of the social life of those governed : that self-exam- 1 
ination should precede the coildemnation of others. 
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The day was in India when it could be said of 
Enghshmen that they were incorruptible : and 
this was amid intense temptation. It may be 
doubted if such a verdict is as true to-day as it 
was. There have been whimpers of pearls as presents, 
of wads of rupees with which to cement a con- 
tract, and of other things. Even do some men 
boast openly of perquisites of office and of favours 
received. In India temptiSlon has always been 
strong : for the East has no great regard for the 
refinements of commefcial practice and for the 
standards of public office. • 

The world itself, too, is receiving some painful 
k'ssons in practical ethics. There is being brought 
home to it, with severe emphasis, the distinction 
between character and reputation. A man’s true 
character may be in sharp conflict with his reputa- 
tion which is the public estimate of him. The 
Twentieth Century has opefled with reputations 
meffing like snow befoft the sun ; and the sun in 
this case has been publicity. Men who for years 
have been trusted implicitly by their fdlows and 
so placed in positions of both honour and of grave 
responsibility ara seen to be mere reckless sjgecu- 
lators with the money of others and petty pilferers 
of the savings of the poor and needy. 

. Integrity will not be deceiyed by fraud' and 
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hypocrisy appearing before it in the garb of honesty 
and frankness ; nor will it be misled by selfishness, ~ 
crying in imitation of the stem voice of duty! 
There is no substitute for integrity : money will 
not buy it. It is one of man’s most precious 
possessions and it will be sought by high-minded 
and confident men with all the earnestness and 
vigour of their being. 
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T hough, as has been suggested, there may- 
have been in the past a wealth of ignorance 
among those responsible for the administration of 
India, it is nevertheless true that subconsciously 
they have been generally animated by that same 
love of justice and the same Mgh principles of 
conduct and respect for humanitarian purpose 
which guided the ancient Aryan statesman and 
law-givers m their relations with the Indian masses. 

That is because usually \anconsciously and in 
ignorance British administrators have subscribed 
to the Aryan philosophy which in them has exerted 
the strongest hereditary inflUfence. The tiroe has 
come when the admiaistrators of India shall clearly 
understand that in the wake of the disloyalty to 
the Aryan principle will come revoltition and 
anarchy: that if they will g|rd themselves anew 
with the knowledge and teachings of the great 
philosophies upon which the highest civilization 
of mankind is founded, then they will be truly 
endowed with the gifts of leadership. Such leader- 
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ship is the need of the hour. It will carry India to 
heights never previously known in its history : 
it will bring the people in adoring gratitude to the 
feet of those who, setting aside material advantage, 
have re-secured themselves in the Truths from 
which progressive civilization flows. 

Politicians and publicists are still using the 
same jargon about European affairs which led up 
to and produced the "Great War. Does anyone 
imagine that those whose minds are so completely 
fixed when viewing the aifairs of the West are 
capable of standing on one side, with independence 
of viewpoint, when they turn to the Orient ? 

Lord Chatham, speaking in 1775, maintained 
“the alliance of God and Nature, immutable, 
eternal, fixed as the firmament of Heaven”. 

Edmund Burke in the same year declared : 
“There is no such thing as governing the whole 
body 'of the people '\:ontrary to their inclination. 
Whenever they have a feeing they commonly are 
in the right ... all human losses are, properly 
speaking, ''only declaratory ; they may alter the 
mode and application, but have no power over 
the substance of original justice.”" 

- If it is to be maintained that the beginning and 
the' end of British association with India is the 
Btitish trade, and that Britons have 









no higher functions to perform in association with 
the Indian peoples than to^keep them in a sufficiently 
peaceful state while that exploitation goes on, 
then quite plainly we have reached the beginning 
of the end. , 

To resist oppression is to make a league with 
Heaven and all things are oppressive that resist 
the natural order of freedom. For society secures 
rights : it neither bestows nor restricts them. 
Society is founded not on the will of man, but on 
the Nature of Man and*the Will of God ; and con- 
formity to the divinely appointed order is followed 
by inevitable reward. Relief of those who suffer 
is the duty of all men and the affair of all. Thus is 
briefly summarized the Vedic code of ethics. It 
is opposed, root and branch, to the materialistic 
concept. The Indian problem is being discussed 
in a jargon which pays no heed whatever to the 
fundamental principles which, underlie the* good 
government of humaSi beings and which are 
fundamental to the eternal verities. 

The problem is to relate the new to tile old, and, 
without dogma or intolerance, to point to the 
lessons taught hj the developing human .spirit 
from its first blind gropings towards the light on 
the uplands of Asia, through the insight of the 
world’s great poets, artists, sci^tists, philosophers, 
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seers, and statesmen, to its highly organized 
institutional and intellectjial life of to-day. Be it 
noted that in this recitation of the kind of people 
who have carried human culture and civilization 
from one peak of progress to another, there is not 
included, and there cannot be included, the 
financiers, market riggers, and commercial highway- 
men, who, as can be well observed, unless 
subordmated to a functional position in civiliza- 
tion, or perhaps better eliminated entirely there- 
from, will prove the destroyers of civilization 
itself. Judaic materialism stands condemned. 

Political dialectics and Party jockeying cannot 
solve the Indian problem. It is by far the greatest 
problem in the world of to-day. It touches all 
civilization at its very roots. 

Herein is a challenge to the attitude which the 
British people will take up upon ^y great public 
question of the futufe. The Indian problem can- 
not be measured or seen ifi its proper perspective 
from the narrow and isolated spot upon which the 
Party politicians stand. Only the largest and 
bravest spirits can resist an instinctive tendency to 
hasty, and crude philosophizing. To see the Indian 
problem in its true perspective, the observer must 
be a free man. The free man is he who has a 
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largeness of view which is unmistakable and which 





permits him to see the other side ; who possesses 
a knowledge of the course of man’s intellectual 
history and its meaning and 2 grasp of principles 
and a standard for judging them ; who has the 
power and habit of reflqption firmly established, 
a fine feeling for moral and intellectual distinction, 
and the kindliness of spirit and nobUity of purpose 
which are the support of genuine character. 

It is he who believes that the languages, the 
literatures, the art, the science, the institutions and 
the philosophies of thSse historical peoples who 
have successively occupied the centre of the stage 
on which the great human drama is being acted 
out, are foil of significance for the world of to-day. 
He is not weighed down by books, by statistics, 
or by the views which the Sophists have given. 
He is not a recluse, or unfit for practical work 
because he knows that every opportunity for action 
passed by is a loss of power. • ' 

It is imperative in tWs age that statesmen shall 
re-Orient their minds. The Nation, as we know it 
in the West, is a relatively modem institution. 
The ancient Western world knew nothing of 
nations, as we conceive the term. The unjt of 
political organization in the ancient Western world 
was the City-State. The City, Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, Carthage, Home, was tl^e State. It possessed 
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colonies and dependencies, no doubt, but the 
City was the’ heart, the head, the centre of it all. 
Out of the City-Stlte there came the conception 
of a single world empire under the dominion of 
Rome. The Roman ^pipire broke and fell for 
reasons beyond the scope of these observations. 
What is important to understand is that the world 
nations of to-day are modern institutions in so 
far as they occur in (he West ; but they respond 
to the greatest, most remarkable and most influ- 
ential ideals that have e^er seized hold of the 
human mind. •> 

The nation of to-day is a projection of the 
human race equivalent to the nations of the Aryan 
age. Scientific invention, the marvels of speedy 
transport and communication, have changed the 
outward and visible signs of the nations of the 
Aryan era. The ancient philosophies which under 
Aryail rule dominated all material considerations 
are as valuable to-day in tfee governance of human 
organization and as expressing the happiness of 
mankind as they were in the epic age of the Aryan 
rulers. 

Qur failure to understand the.^ Indian problem 
and to achieve a solution out of the ever-widening 
complexities involved in purely material consi- 
derations is veste^ definitely and, finally in our 
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ignorance of the history of the peoples with whose 
governance we are entrusted, and in a disdain 
and even contempt for the philosophies which 
constitute the Indian outlook on life. 

So long as only materi|Ll considerations are to 
govern the root thought of those who, point by 
point, are contesting the Indian constitution, so 
long will there be exhibited an increasing cleavage 
between the interests of thh British and of the 
Indian peoples. Great Britain rules India by the 
sword. The question map be, for how much longer 
cap Great Britain rely upon the loyalty of its 
sword ? In the earlier history of the Indian peoples, 
no conqueror relied on the sword alone. On the 
contrary, material force took a position second to 
that of intellectual superiority and to philosophy. 
The “experts”, great Indian Qvil Servants and 
soldiers, point to the stagnation and anarchy which 
they say will ensue from making concessiohs in 
India.' The British Gowemment itself, so far as 
may be judged from the guarded statements of its 
Ministers, has no faith in wha,t it proposes, but is 
offermg something to India, under Safeguards, 
guided in its concessions by the same kin(4.of 
mind which characterizes the squabbles between 
Capital and Labour, the bargaining between political 
Parties and the bickerings of ttjp market-place. 
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Let those who have eyes to see, eats to hear, and 
intelligence to understand take notice that there 


will be no solution ’of the greatest human problem 
in the world to-day which is based upon material 
considerations. , 

If they will be true to Aryan ideals, British 
statesmen of the future are possessed of an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps unequalled in the history of our 
race. It is Britons, ftiose of Aryan origin, who, 
better than any other, can re-infuse the spirit of 
umty into that- India v^ich historically is the 
supreme exemplar of unity in complexity. All else 
is secondary to this consideration. 

Since all time, India has been one human pro- 
jection. One thing alone remains in order that 
India shall attain to heights which even in the 
great age of its earlier Aryan rulers have not been 
reached. What is this one thing It is from the 
understanding of the sovereignty of the Indian 
peoples, our Indo-Anyan brothers, whose 
sovereignty is vested in God-given philosophies, 
shared mutually, that the high destiny of India 
and of the British people in harmony with Indians 
shall be attained 

The idea which should be grasped and realized ^ 
is that a nation is a moral person responsible in 
its conduct towards others and with the duties 



that always and everywhere accompany its rights, 
anywhere in the literature of the world, in 
ngs of philosophers. In the orations of 
i, any statement which more clearly defines 
:s, rights and conduct of man and of 
nations than the ancient Aryan philosophies ? 

History tells us, in clear, eloquent and unmis- 
takable terms, that the upward march of human 
* civilization is based not upon Inaterial conceptions, 
but upon the higher philosophies. The march of 
human progress has tiihe and again reaffirmed 
this tmth. The Seers, the spiritual leaders of all 
time, attest to this tmth, Buddha, Mahomet, 
Sophocles, Christ ; all those of the ancient world, 
of the medieval ages and those of the most recent 
«€ra of world history affirm the evidence. 

In terms of time, only yesterday, it seemed that 
the civilized states of the world had recognized 
that human sacrifices counted* for more thailf all 
else. To-day, forgetting the lessons of the past, 
the only consideration appears to be that of 
materialistic advantage. 

If ever India required men, it requires men 
to-day. The spring of India beckons : the yo-^th 
hich must come and take the leadership in 
solving the problems of to-morrow calls. Reflexion 
is necessary. To think clearly and straight is 
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not easy. Cleat thinking implies trained powers 
of observation, analysis and experience, and ^ 
balance between intellect and emotion which is 
hard to discover. Clear thinking implies, too, a 
detachment which holds passion at arm’s length 
while opinion is forming, although warmth of 
feehng has its place in the subsequent expression’ 
of conviction. 

If man is to continue steadfast, there must be » 
something in which he believes and for which he 
believes steadfastness to 'be a virtue. That is the 
answer to the "false teaching that there are no 
principles, that everything merely happens, and 
that life and history are like the meaningless play 
of a derelict hulk, drifting helplessly on the moving 
tides of a restless ocean. If the beauties an<^ 
interests of India yet lure any man, steadfast duty 
urges with all its surest conviction. A feeling of 
brcTcherhood must be fostered, a National, as 
opposed to a Communal spirit, must be engendered. 
Some rallying point, something definite and defined, 
must occupy the central position, be the focus 
point of the idealism which finds its resurgence 
and regeneration. ^ 

From among the gods of many villages, froifl 
worldly ambition, from the jearning for sublime 
Reincarnation and for Paradise, from half-formed 
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beliefs, from the shadowy fears and the dim hopes 
of youth some Universal God inust be fashioned 
as the corporate ideal. Thyself, The Inward Rtder. 

The gods whom men love and adore are the 
ideal of their own hearts, fhe construction of an 
ever-present personality, living and intknately 
understood. 




CHAPTER V 


INDIAN THOUGHT-STRUCTURE 


AFTER a catefol and wide study of works 
•fA contributed by Members of the Indian 
Administration and of Army, only one conclusion 
can be reached. It is that with complete unanimity 
these experts of Indian aSministration have adapted 
themselves to "a viewpoint of political policy 
dictated either by superficial historical observation 
or by a traditional governmental attitude towards 
all Indian problems, perhaps both. 

They have pursued the letter of the Queen’j 
Proclamation of 1857, without insisting that his- 
wtorically the government and the philosophy of 
India are inseparaMe. Further, for reasons deeply 
ingrained in Christian Church orthodoxy, these 
experts, drawn as they have been exclusively from 
families" possessed of the strongest Church ties, 
view both with mystification and usually with 
repulsion the view of Life, symbolically and mo'?<: 
frequently to the Western mind crudely or repull 
sively suggested in the visible expression of 
Hinduism. n 
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Whereas the early Christian Church, for amazingly 
obtuse and certainly for iliogicd reasons, decided 
to make of sex — ^life’s reproduction — ^Love — a thing 
abhorrent — ^throughout the whole of its unin- 
terrupted history, the philosophic concept of the 
Vedas has exalted Life as being the outward and 
visible sign of the continuity of the Deity, and of 
which love is the highest expression. The experts 
charged with the government and administration 
of India for reasons of prejudice, have therefore 
found themselves as bitter critics of the only 
governmental system, the one which imparts all 
social order and custom, understood by the Indian 
mind. Not only are these es^erts observed as 
censorious critics, but they are seen also in physical 
•segregation, hedged in by their own prejudices 
and beliefs, and pursuing a policy based upon a 
culture which is an enigma to the masses of India, 
and which is wholly out of sympathy with 
aspirations of the peopfes’ Government. This 
segregation of Government is betrayed in such 
trivial but nevertheless intensely annoying "Customs 
as the exclusiveness of British social and , sports 
clubs to which no> Indians are admitted, and the 
^seclusion of British cantonment life. It is not 
suggested that for reasons of health and hygiene 
such segregation from bazaar life^nay not be often 
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desirable. But the point to press is that the aloof- 
ness of officialdoip is rooted in a traditional mis— 
understanding of the Indian mind. 

A very highly placed Indian Civil Servant 
recently published a. large work surveying the 
problems of India in which we find such expressions 
as “the foul Deities of the Hindu Pantheon”, while 
another even greater authority informs us that “the 
Hindus are seeking an escape from the labyrinth^ 
of sensual polytheism”. If there is one thing which 
the Hindu religion is not, it is that as a philosophy 
of conduct wh2t is sensual, that is of the senses, is 
not imposed upon what is of the mind. And by the 
mind there is not implied merely the brain or tlis, 
brain taken as a part of the physiological structure 
of the whole man. Hinduism is essentially i- 
religion of the spirit, itself the soul (Atman) which 
is conceived of as being apart from the body and 
“fusing the brain* as -its instrument. 

In order to understand what Indian Nationalism 
really means and to appreciate its irresistible forces, 
it is nScessary to expound the main principles of 
the Vedic philosophy. To attempt this briefly 
= presents a difificult task. Nevertheless, in order 
that the Western mind shall understand the socig|i 
polity and religious discipline, or thought motivity, 
which finds, it^tesurgence among 330 millions 
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^of people, it is essential to present the broad 
considerations from which al^ne solutions of 
Indian problems can come. 

There can be no over-emphasis in the definition 
of Indian Nationalism as a projection of thought, 
common to all India. The mystification which 
surrounds much that to the Western mind appears 
as wholly inexplicable will begjn to yield once the 
phenomenon of Indian Nationalism is thus under- 
stood. ^ 

Those who first approach the considerations of 
the Indian scene with all its apparently bewildering 
varieties of race and custom, and who are obsessed 
with the superficial idea of variety, must fail from 
the beginning to be able thereafter to comprehend. 
They wiU be deprived of any true basis as a founda- 
don for future construction. AIT else will prove 
ephemeral, theoristic and false. 

Indian Nationalism is. * 

Indian Nationalism, as* it were, is external to 
racial and communal values, yet all communities 
hroughout Indian are directly subject ’to its 
>ower. Such nationalism, for a variety of causes, 
nay have been latent for centuries : but it has 
lever been absent. It is the warp and woof of the 
ntire pattern of Indi^ life. 

The physiological structure which differentiates 
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one race from another is obvious. Nevertheless 


too much impon;^ce 'can be attached to physio- 
logical variety alone. Families which have migrated 
from their original homeland will within two or 
three generations produce human varieties very 
different from the indigenous stock. This is a 
matter of common observation and the changes 
are brought about day climate and various ethno- 
graphical influences. In the comparatively short' 
history of America and Australia, already there are 
definite physical signs of distinct races, the Ameri- 
cans for example reverting to the type of the 
American Indian with such pronounced features 
as the beak nose, high cheekbones and hatchet- 
shaped face. The sun within a few short years, 
even months, will pigment the exposed body td' 


the deepest brown. The Western Jews have 
become pale, those of Equatorial Africa are black, 
iHose of Asia varying in their pigmentation with 
that of the races among ^hom they live. 

The dominant force which controls and directs 
each race is to be found within its thought structure. 
It is this structural formation of the thought-life 
which contributes to Nationalism not only its 
identity but also its visible tempo, its actions ana 
reactions. ^ 

In passing, an'Tobvious commentary is established 
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in its truth, namely that a nation, and all that is 
implied by the word nation, will be deflected, even 
arrested, in its cultural life, by the introduction, 
injection, infusion, imposition of an alien thought- 
structure. This requires frequent emphasis, for an 
obvious question frames itself. Has India gained 
from the deflection brought about by Western 
materialistic impositions? Qo not Lord Chatham 
and Burke supply the answers ? “There is no such 
thing as governing the whole body of the people 
contrary to their inclination ?” Does not revolt 
in India echo its confirmation ? * 

Then it comes to this, that a superficial glance 
at India serves only to mislead : that there can be 
no understanding of the Indian problem with all 
its apparent contradictions, its violences and passive 
resistances, its growing tension, without a general 
appreciation of the nature of India’s basic thought- 
structure. And to begin to* understand it 't5'*a 
solution of most of the*Indian problems — because 
knowledge opens the mind to the only possible 
road to solution. 

It would not be practicable to take the reader 
through the diffiiult exercises of assimilating even 
the main doctrines known as the Varnashrama 
Dharma which are based upon the teaching of the 
Vedas. These doctrines, or •better defined as 
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revelations, are possessed of no known origin. 
Since thousands cjf years before Christ they are' 
written in iFit Sanskrit and appear under several 
main tracts of thought, the most important of 
which are the Vaisheshika, the Njaja, the Vedanta, 
Upanishads, Puranas, which though they may some- 
times appear to present opposed philosophic ideas 
are in fact correlativg. 

“Hinduism,” as it is now generally called, is1 
the common denominator of Indian Nationalism. 
But in fact “Hinduism” is a misleading term, for 
it suggests the &tablished divisions of dogma and 
of community which separate political Hinduism 
from political Islam, from the Sikhs and from the 
Buddhists and from other racial and religious 
divisions in India, ^ 

Hindu philosophy falls into two broad divisions. 
Firstly, it is a rational demonstration of proposi- 
ttdfis of duty, Quits shortly, it is the conception of 
what a man should or sHbuld not do in order to 
realize happiness in any state of specific existence. 
Secondly, it is a rational demonstration in regard 
to those truths concerning the fundamental nature 
of things which men mostly tealize by direct 
experience in order to be freed from suffering and ’ 
to acquire independence, or liljerty. 

Throughout th« main divisions, or schools of 
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thought, in Hinduism there are three main divisions, 
not mutually contradictory, but forming three 
great standards suited to differtmt types or grades 
of mind, that is diflFerent intellectual capacities and 
temperaments. 

If we pause for a moment and consider the 
variations, or schools of thought, within the 
Christian Church, we find precisely the same 
t tendencies — ^from the contemplation of the Christian 
philosophy and Trinity of deities as being some- 
thing exclusively metaphysical down the scale of 
intellectual understanding to the presentation of the 
Christian deities in the form of carved idols. 

The Western mind approaches the proposition 
of metaphysical truth from an angle diametrically 
opposed to that of the Hindu. The Western mind 
asserts that metaphysical truths are based upon 
faith and are therefore in the realm of speculation. 
It denies that man may knov^ metaphysical tnjtJj 
like any other truth, bjj direct experience. The 
Hindu philosophy is vested in the knowledge, 
not belief or speculation, that there have been men 
in the past who by direct experience of meta- 
physical tmth havf known the whole truth of man’s 
SI. nature and existence as well as that of the Universe 
as a whole. The men were the “perfected Seers”, 
known as the Rishis, and from direct experiences 
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the Eishis have taught metaphysical truth to the 
Hindus through the Vedas. Curiously, the agnostics, 
scientist, C. E. I?I. Joad, apart from political 
interpretations which may be faulty, seems to 
reach the same scientific conclusions, in the realm 
of metaphysics, as does Radhakrishnan, the eminent 
Hindu philosopher. The function of philosophy 
is to expound and interpret metaphysical truth : it 
is not to make discoveries. 

This basic thought seems to be corroborated by 
the most modern scientific investigation and dis- 
covery. Leaving dogma, ritual, habit-thought, 
prejudice, worldly interpretation on one side, it 
certainly appears that the teachings of Jesus 
Christ are a further revelation of those of the 
Rishis whom he succeeded. Jesus claimed the God 
in Him; Christians claim Divinity for Him. No 
theologian appears ever satisfactorily to have 
defined and expounded the mystery of the Trinity, 
except that the Trinity is tlje One, a concept already 
held as the beginning and end of the Vedic teach- 
ing. Jesus asserted always His spiritual mission as 
opposed to the gross materialism of His age and 
race; while every word of thq, gospels may be 
interpreted to declare that man himself is omni- ^ 
potent and eternal and that Jesus Christ Himself 
is the Way, the Light, the perfected Seer, the 
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perfected Seer of His age. His message mzy be 
I rationally interpreted that by direct experience man 
can know metaphysical truth. ; 

Jesus Himself was man. That is fundamental 
to the Christian concept. That for various reasons 
the early Christian priesjts explained the birth of 
Jesus as the Immaculate Conception is perhaps the 
primary reason why the Christian philosophy 
I appears so divergent from the ■Hindu. Jesus Christ 
Himself never taught an Immaculate Conception, 
for which there appears no possible reason through- 
out His teaching. In passing, it is curious to 
observe that Immaculate Conception is not 
unknown to Hinduism, for the Tantrik Doctrine 
of Immaculate Conception is within the range of 
Hindu metaphysical belief. The only apparent 
fundamental difference between what Jesus taught 
and what is taught in Hinduism is that there is no 
irretrievable purgatory for man, that m an is not 
irrevocably outcast. So^ also, in the teaching o? 
the Sikhs, themselves an offshoot of Hinduism. 
Even here again it does not appear to^ be the 
Vedas which insist upon irretrievable untouch- 
abdity, but the interpretation placed upon them by 
Hindu sacerdotalism. Hinduism is the belief, 
supported by the evidence of knowledge and 
experience, that man himself is possessed of the 
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elements of God. With this concept in mind, 
therefore, the materialism of the West, with i^ 
assessment of all values in terms of objects, wealth 
and possessions, is wholly repugnant. 

The armies of Hindu nationalism, generation 
after generation, march on. Throughout history 
its progress has been sometimes strong and some- 
times deflected from its course, halting and falling 
by the wayside. " ^ 

Now that the forward march is again a visible 
event, nothing remains- other than that British 
constructive leadership, possessed of the Aryan 
idealistic concept, shall lead that army to 
the realization of a higher social polity and 
cultural discipline than it has ever known 
before. ^ 

The world is at last beginning to realize that 
the material problem is not one of production, but 
of financial technique. The fatal destiny that makes 
human misery eternal is no longer of nature but 
of man. It is due to ignorance, and the ignorance 
of the ;well-to-do rather than of the poor. The 
change has been so swift that there are no schools 
that do not merely mirror their own antediluvian 
preconceptions to which rulers and leaders can bcj 
sent to learn. Poverty that was due to natural"' 
scarcity and to famine has been replaced by a 
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worse — ^the poverty if not due to over-abundance 
of wealth, due to ignorance and archaic concep- 
tions of the nature of wealth. Unemployment and 
trade depression threaten whole classes of workers. 
The production of commodities is restricted for 
fear the producers may lose their means of liveli- 
hood. The iron law of natural scarcity has been 
broken, but the spectres of poverty and destitu- 
tion continue to haunt a* world glutted with 
wealth ; and starvation to-day is due, not to 
shortage, but to abundance. 

There is a remedy. Civilization itself is under- 
going the most acid test it has ever experienced, 
the test of real wealth — ^not the relative wealth of 
the few compared with the many which brought 
down earlier historic civilizations — ^to transpose 
power from Money to Production is the only 
hope. 

These things must be taught because of their 
significance, social ^d psychological, etbno- 
graphic and geographical, economic, spiritual and 
cosmic. 

And if the position of power be thus transposed 
there follows that the mystic authority falsely 
^ ascribed to gold shall be transmuted in human and 
communal valves. This is the position asserted 
by the Vedic philosophies. To Judea the material- 
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istic concept is the only reality. To Judea the Vedas 
are anathema, as destructive of the Jewish world- 
power dream as is the rigid Islamic code. Where 
stands Christianity ? Its position seems to support 
the god of gold, itself the god of Judea. 
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THE ONLY POSSIBLE ROAD 

the day that I wedt to the India Office,” 
said Sir Samuel Hoare,* “I realized that ■ 

most of the problems with which I was faced were 
almost insoluble.” • ; 

It must always be borne in mind that Indian ; 

Nationalism is a revolt of an ancient and sacrosanct 
culture against the corroding ejects of Western j 

Civilization and of modern materialism. This is | 

the one inescapable fact. There can never be any i 

over-emphasis of this aU-pervading political reality. « 

Remorseless logic must teach, then, that the i 

materialistic approach to the Indian scene is no j 

solution for its ^problems. A grave criticism of 
the present attitude of British statesmen in home 
and European affairs is that they permit materialistic 
— there is no suggestion of realistic — considera- , 

tions to overshadow all other judgment^. Com- | 

parison and analysis of historical events are vital 
to good judgment. 

The guiding philosophy which underlies minis- 

*Secretary of State for India, 1931-33. Statement in ! 

the House of Commons, 27th March, 1933. t 
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tetial action is of far greater importance eventually 
than any solitary diplomatic or governmental aa 
or even series of such acts. 

The European scene and Ministerial activity 
therein proclaims not^ only the intellectual pre- 
occupations of the British Government but also 
how Ministers may be expected to “range” them- 
selves in approaching the Indian problem. The 
certain fact remains that the “habit-thought” of 
Ministers upon one question of public policy must 
equally be that upon all. 

Then it follows logically that a Government, 
and men who approach the Indian scene in the 
same attitude and subject to the same influences 
which characterize their attitude to the European 
complex, can only intensify the strain and evolve 
fresh hostility, Britain in Europe is preoccupied 
with objects and possessions unfortunately almost 
to the complete exclusion of any other real issue. 
The most striking feature of the Indian problem is 
its idealistic phenomena. 

This view is fundamental to the whole problem. 
Loyalty to the Aryan ideal is the first condition of 
any solution of the Indian problem. The Aryan 
ideal transcends all communal differences. The 
Aryan ideal is the focus of all that is beautiful and 
worthy in Indiag history and customs. To 
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emphasize only the abuses and degraded customs 
of India which so often appear is to evade truth. 
There is sufficient ugliness and falsity in the Euro- 
pean political picture. To stress what may be 
hideous is to suggest also fhat in India itself there 
is no cultured opinion which is not equally repelled 
by the material lapse from the high estate of Aryan 
culture. * 

The Aryan ideal is the focus, the only focus, for 
the All-Indian ideal. Tlje Aryan ideal is the only 
basis of the All-India concept. Here, wherein all 
races, septs, clans, tribes, castes, religions, colours, 
acquire immediate equality, is the only area which 
contributes to the British race any possibility, or 
indeed any right, by which to contribute towards 
' the solution of the Indian problem. The Aryan 
ideal is the solution. The Aryan ideal is the one 
unifying force. Once this essential idea is grasped, 
all else will follow. 

Government from thS beginning seems to have 
suffered from some fatal obsession. Or is it not 
rather the fact that the role of government has 
evolved, as Nature herself would inevitably demand? 
And is it not clear that British statesmen and 
*■ administrators have failed to observe that, as with 
the flower, something further is demanded beyond 
natural, purely scientific,* economy ? 
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It is obviously impracticable here to make any 
exhaustive study of Indian history, nor is it possible "^; 
to bring forward anything but fragmentary evi- 
dence. 

The points from mcrdern Indian history and the 
recitation from authority here given are typical. 
They have not been chosen as a special plea with 
which to prove a cftse, biased on one side or the 
other. The objective here is to show that there is 
no solution of the Indi^ problem except in the 
light of history and then only by an understanding 
of the psychological and metaphysical factors 
involved. 

“We do strictly charge and enjoin ail those who 
may be in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or ^'- 
worship of our subjects, on pain of our highest 
displeasure.” 

So ran the Queen’s Proclamation of December 
2, 1858. But it is not To be doubted that the 
repugnance felt by the British administrators to 
the cruelty and corruption which surroxmded 
them, made them blind to the truths which they 
might have discovered I “To abstain from inter- 
ference” is the point to stress. To lead, to' 
co-operate, do not interfere. They enable. 

However great may be our sympathy with the 
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rising spirits of Indian nationalism, based as it is 
upon the hereditary and the ancient Aryan civiliza- 
tion, we cannot permit enthusiasm for a new 
order to blind us to the outstanding incidents of 
more recent Indian history? Nor can there be any 
doubt that it is these incidents which, as they 
must,- so often prejudice the sympathy of almost 
every living administrator, Se he Civil Servant, 
Soldier, Police or Merchant. 

Lord Macaulay, who, with a liberal mind might 
be expected to view Indian history, writing in 1840 
of the “Black Hole of Calcutta”, describes it in 
the following words, “Nothing in history or 
fiction, not even the story which Ugolino told in 
the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped his 
bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches 
the horrors which were recounted by the few sur- 
vivors of that night.” Writit^ in his memorable^ 
essay upon Lord Clive he thus describes Clive’s 
attitude to the IndianI* among whom the great 
Administrator found himself. “He (Cliyp) knew 
that the standard of morality among the natives 
of India differed widely from that established in 
^ England. He knew that he had to deal with men 
destitute of what in Europe is called honour, 
with men who would give any promise without 
hesitation, and break any promise without shame, =■ 
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with men who would unscrupulously employ 
corruption, perjury, forgery, to compass their 
ends. His letters show that the great difference 
between Asiatic and European morality was con- 
stantly in his thoughts. He seems to have imagined, 
most erroneously in our opinion, that he could 
effect nothing against such adversaries, if he was 
content to be bound*by ties from which they were 
free, if he went on telling truth, and hearing none, 
if he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his engagements 
with confederates who never kept an engage- 
ment that was not to their advantage. Accordingly 
this man, in the other parts of his life an honour- 
able English gentleman and a soldier, was no 
sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, than 
he became himself an Indian intriguer, and des- 
cended, without scruple, to falsehood, to hypo- 
___critical caresses, to the substitution of documents 
and to the counterfeiting of hands.” Macaulay 
himself possessed many yeSrs of Indian experience. 

His may be no com;^iment to Clive though the 
Summary does not discount from Clive’s reputation 
as a realist. But assuredly it is a fearful condemna- 
tion of the India of Indian rule 150 years ago. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to suggest that Macaulay’s 
sketch was characteristic of the India of the days 
- whose memory hks been handed from father to 
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son as members of the Indian Civil Service. During 
the one hundred years which followed the student 
f is a witness of recurrent wars in which British 
I arms are engaged. Taken at the lowest estimate 
I Britain sought trade expanslpn only. But it is no 
[ less tme that the battle’s which British arms con- 
tested were waged against predatory Nabobs and 
Rajahs to whom all else but t^ir own wealth and 
r"*^'*’its aggrandizement had ceased to matter. There 
remained upon this scene of oppression, raid and 
rapine, not a glimmer of the light shed by the great 
h ideals of the ancient Aryan leader?, the men who 

k, were at once Conquerors, Soldiers, Philosophers 

and Seers. Years rolled on. The century after the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta” terminated with the 
■^Indian Mutiny and the horror of Cawnpore. 

If Calcutta wrung from Macaulay the verdict 
that this “great crime is memorable for its singular 
atrocity”, the butchery of Cawnpore is a crime,«^ 
not eclipsed in modern Jpistory except by the mass 
slaughters by the Russian Bolsheviks. Less than 
eighty years have passed since 1857, in which the 
cries of nearly one thousand women and children 
: _ fell upon the deaf ears of their murderers, who 
■according to a witness thronged to view the 
slaughter. Where in that grim horror, characteristic 
as it was of the events througho\jt all India during 
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the Mutiny, might be found the spirit of “Him, 
•who is Thyself, the Inward Ruler, the Deathless ?”" 

Is not this the moment to restate the whole 
case ? The moment in which all that is best in the 
Humanness of Britisjr and Indian Statemanship 
shall co-operate together upon the high plane of 
the Aryan ideal. Nothing, but tragedy will emerge 
from materialistic ^ckerings. 

In the evolution of human ideas, a curious'" 
cycle is observable. Tendencies and beliefs which 
have been rejected as harmful or reactionary tend 
to reappear, sdbaetimes in a new guise, with all 
the freshness of youth, and they are then acclaimed 
by those unfamiliar with their history as evidence 
of the advancement of civilization. If the study of 
history were more vital, and if it showed ideas,-! 
tendencies and institutions in their unfolding and 
orderly development, and if the lessons of history 
'SO studied were really learned, the world would 
be saved an infinite amout{t of loss, of suffering and 
of discouragement. 

For ’generations men have been seeking the 
means to throw off the trammels which were found 
to hamper them at every turn and to hem them in 
on every side. There has grown up throughout-^ 
the world, but especially in India, an incredibly 
widespread behei in the value of regulations and 
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restrictions, not only as a substitute for liberty, but 
directly in opposition to it. It may be that the 
strict disciplines of the Moslem and the Caste- 
regulated life of the Hindu made it an easier task 
for British administrators tQ impose a great police 
state in India with its countless caveats, than to 
conceive of some .other form of state in which 
leadership woMd be the watrfiword and wherein 
liberty itself might begin to ease traditional res- 
trictions and bend the outgrowth of oppression 
in Caste, without destroying what is fundamentally 
righteous and effective in the system. 

Rather than make human individuality the 
corner-stone and foundation of the edifice of Gov- 
ernment, there have been imposed fresh restric- 
tions and tyrannies which serve only to illustrate 
those which are of inherent growth. Those who 
make and maintain the Government of India are 
not permitted to be interested in leadership, eve n *— 
if they would be, and daey are responsible to no 
one but themselves. 

Each individual within the Governmerft system 
is regarded as a mere nothing, a negligible quantity, 
while the Governtnent servant, who is Government 
itself, is regarded as an end in himself whose 
purposes are to be accomplished at all hazards and 
quite regardless of what happens to his fellows. 
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but all subject to the waTwardness and oppressive 
materialization of Whitehall under a soulless'" 
Democracy. 

Such a state has always ended and will always 
end in conflict, bloodshed and anarchy. The 
great peoples of India, by means of an age-long, 
sacerdotal concept, are held in the grip of a view 
of life wherein mj«n, again, is a mere nothing, 
while the mass is exalted to the place of honour. ' 
The logical result of this view has always been 
and will always be stagnation, powerlessness and 
failure. The two systems, that of Government 
and that of the governed, are inevitably heading 
for disaster. 

It is upon this terrifying combination that Great 
Britain proposes to confer the license of unres-"" 
tricted democracy, despite the restrictions, a com- 
bination whose ends are anarchy and failure 
■proceeding from -s^at history has already con- 
demned. The most appalling waste recorded 
anywhere in human history is that which results 
from the attempt to do over again what has once 
been done and has been found harmful, dis- 
appointing, if not tragic. " 

The problem which faces the British Government ^ 
in India to-day is nothing other than the problem 
_ of Government itself, 
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The problem which faces the Indian is that of 
the Indian people. 

These are two distinct propositions and should 
be so understood both by British and Indians 
alike. And yet in their solution they must be one 
problem. The problem is not insoluble. 

It is far less a problem of providing a con- 
stitution which will have in i| a place for varying 
states of political development and which will 
solve urgent economic problems, than it is one of 
re-Orienting the relationship of the individual to 
the group or mass. There is only one way to 
change a system and that is to change it. Not since 
the epic age of Arya has anyone truly loved India 
because there has never been an India to care 
^^•about. 

The problem is to make people love India. We 
may have faith,* we may have hope — ^the greatest 
of all is Love. * 

Government, as sijph, does not care about 
India. It has no power to do so, and, if it had, the 
concept of Government, as it exists, whh all its 
selfish trivialities and its resentment against its 
own functional hfe, does not admit of sympathy 
and love. Government at best imposes law and 
order; at worst it is a taxing-machine. It lacks 
imagination, inspiration, all the mexhaustible wealth 
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of humanness from which alone government con- 
tributes National strength and National righteous-"^ 
ness. 

Few, very few Indians care about India, or have 
even considered, or are capable of considering, 
what India as a complete political entity may be. 
Can that be achieved from a view in life in which 
the individual since^time immemorial is regarded 
as nothing, while the mass with its traditions, its 
beliefs, its rituals, is exalted to the place of worship ? 
Without loss this tremendous urge is capable of , 
combination and of being transmuted to the 
view which emphasizes the individual to the 
utmost. ^ 

“He who dwelling in the earth is other than the 
earth, whom the earth knows not, whose body-»r 
the earth is, who inwardly rules the earth is Thyself, 
the Inward Ruler, the Deathless.’*' 

» fc “He who, dwelling in the mind, is other than 
the mind whom the mind fcnows not, whose body 
the mind is, who inwardly rules the mind is Thyself, 
the Inward Ruler, the Deathless.” 

“He unseen sees, unheard hears, unthought 
thinks, uncomprehended comprehends. There is , 
no other than he who sees. There is no other^ 
t ha n he who hears, there is no other than he who 
thinks, there is no pther than he who comprehends. 



He is Thyself, the In’ward Ruler, the Deathless.”* 
The Brahman concept is capable of a- most lofty 
and aristocratic interpretation for mankind. Here 
is the life lost to which another philosopher has 
added, “He that loseth his life shall find it,” 

If the problem is to be solved it must come from 
out of what is original and profound in Indian 
ethical belief. Democracy of the Western pattern 
cannot be applied to India. Yet within the structure 
of Aryan philosophy there lies the solution of the 
problem, a tremendous force— Thyself, the Inward 
Ruler, the Deathless — ^for good or for evil. 

For good, because Hindu meeting Moslem in 
the concept of The One might carry India upwards 
along a national road to unkown and sublime 
political heights. For evil, because it can be used 
by ruthless individualism for the purpose of 
trampling underfoot the constructive philosophy 
of institutional life. 

The problem is to make people love India. That 
is capable of achievement. 


ni, vii, translated by L. D. 
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EDUCATION A L INFLUENCE 


I T is important to a consideration of the future 
of India to ha^e in mind the fact that the 
higher education of India is conducted in the- 
English tongue. This process has no doubt 
opened up a vast literature gathered from every 
field of human endeavour which would otherwise 
be hidden from the Indian mind. 

Yet it can be observed that the attempt to super- 
sede the Indian ideology by Western culture has 
proved a failure. Education — the School, but 
especially the University — ^has not succeeded in 
taking root in the life of the Nation : it is a thing 
of exotic growth, whereas education should un- 
doubtedly constitute the background — or perhaps 
better defined as the spiritual momentum — of 
nationalism. In the shaping of a people’s destiny 
nothing could be of a greater importance than its 
educational system. Perhaps the criticism of what 
at present exists is well summed up in the words 
of Sir Asutosh Mukherji who, in addressing the 
Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University in 
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1922, said, “Western civilization, however valuable 
as a factor in the progress of mankind, should not 
supersede, much less be permitted to destroy, the 
vital elements of our civilization.” 

What will be seen at once is that Western edu- 
cation, divorced from the fundamental Aryan 
teachings, has provided a spiritual vacuum, and into 
this have entered the sinister forces of materialism. 

Though it may be appreciated neither in the 
West nor in India itself, Indian Nationalism is 
tooted deep in the literature and culture of the 
Vedas and in the history of the ^epic Aryan age. 
Without the Vedas there could be no Indian 
nationalism, no uniting force. It should be axio- 
matic for every statesman that the Communal 
differences which seem to separate and divide the 
peoples of India into mutually antagonistic groups 
are possessed of* no historic roots and that there- 
fore, being artificial and ep]jemeral, under great 
stress, or given inspired leadership, they will 
disappear. The Communal Award, then, which 
contributes legal and governmental sanefion to 
that which is possessed of no historic and cultural 
authority, must siooner or later disappear from the 
Statute Book. It must be regarded as an artificial 
barrier to the realization of Indian political 
Nationalism. 
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There will be remembered the expert testimony, 
already quoted, from the Educationist among the - 
five authorities whose evidence has been chosen to 
illustrate the thought-habit of British officialdom in 
India. Character-training is the vital need of India, 
For the mechanistic government, statistics are 
enough. For the colleges of India there might 
even well be picked some hundreds of young 
Englishmen. But the method of their choice woul^ 
be all-important. The difficulties of democracy 
are the opportunity of education. 

The duties and responsibilities of the office of 
Principal of a College may be summed up in a very 
few words. They are the jealous care and close 
oversight of the work and interests of the school 
taken as a whole, and the guidance of its relations ’ 
towards the public. The statutes and regulations 
may be more or less specific in regard to the office 
of the Principal, and Aey may entrust the incumbent 
of that office with greater_^or less authority ; but 
the fact remains that the office will be in chief part 
what the incumbent makes it. The measure of his 
authority will be the force of his personality. 

It may be said of responsibility that you cannot 
have both it and repose. No man of integrity can ^ 
afford to prefer repose to responsibility. He must 
act continually and courageously, and with all the 
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light that his education and expetience have given 
him. Fashion, fear, ambition, even love 'will tempt 
men to deny their honest beliefs. The truth- 
seeking mind will not permit, in the ixltimate, 
contradiction between premise and conclusion. It 
is man’s bounden duty to exemplify this in practical 
life. When man deflects from the path of this 
duty, he surrenders his intellectual integrity. 

The Indian boy, as a whole, has never had a 
chance. He is herded into class-rooms where he is 
forced to memorize in most cases disconnected 
facts which his mind cannot ev®n comprehend. 
There is no attempt to explain to the class what it 
is proposed to accomplish by the particular course 
of instruction, what methods are to be followed 
and why, and why also a particular subject-matter 
has been chosen. These opening explanations are 
as necessary to the student as is a chart to a na'vi- 
gating officer. To throw a cj;iild into deep water 
as a first lesson in swimming is not intelligent 
and usually leads to disaster. Largely higher 
education in India is disastrous for it le^s no- 
where. 

Just as a Matriculation Certificate may be a pass- 
port to a humble seat in a Government Office, but 
is no guide to life, so an Academic Degree may 
lead to the profession of teaching, but it will not 
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ensure good education, nor is it the passport to a 
boy’s heart. 

These observations may appear trivial enough in 
themselves, but the future of India, 350 millions of 
people, depends upon education ; and education, 
and education alone, will solve the commixnal 
problem. 

Consummate knowledge and skill on the part of 
the teacher are the backbone of every system ©f 
secondary education. But more than this. Char- 
acter and example in teachers is of greater import- 
ance even than- skill in teaching. The moral and 
intellectual integrity of a teacher will make a deeper 
impress upon the mind of the student than all his 
academic distinction. The enthusiasm of the teacher 
for his task, and beyond this for the purpose and 
ideals of the school in which he teaches, is of greater 
value than his capacity to expound the text works. 
A teacher may enjoy 3. long list of academic activities, 
yet be wholly incapable of mfluencing for good the 
life of one student entrusted to his care. The 
passing^f examinations is no end in itself. The 
only thing which ultimately matters in a teacher is 
in how far he can impress the worth of his character 
and convictions upon the students. 

Of importance is it that the governing body of 
the school should be in close touch and in whole- 
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hearted sympathy with the Principal. What he has 
subjected to conscientious and expert analysis the 
governing body must imderstand both in its logic 
and in its final definition. And this suggests that 
the governing body of every educational institution 
should consist of men widely experienced in world 
affairs and of the needs of the world, of men widely 
experienced also in Indian affairs and of the needs 
' of India. Their mature knowledge, gathered from 
many fields of practical endeavour, can be of the 
utmost assistance to the Principal not only in 
shaping the structure, but in what fs of far greater 
ultimate importance, namely, iu generating and 
fertilizing the spirit of the school. Nothing could 
be more distressing than the conduct of many 
Colleges and Schools in India. It reflects little 
credit upon Indian public life. 

Education can ’be one of the most interesting 
activities in the world. The'»man who plays a 
responsible part in edusation is helping to shape 
the destiny of the nation. The responsil^ity is 
infinitely greater, therefore, when man, as Principal 
of a College, is entrusted with the task of shaping 
^ the minds of thosS of another race. 

I He who really understands a college and enters 
into its spirit understands his own and all time. 
The college puts behind it and, away from it the 
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meaner and baser motives and feelings. It has no 
place for greed, for corruption, for jealousy, for' 
vanity or for empty boasting. The only emulation . 
it admits is emulation in the pursuit of Truth and 
in the service of mankind. Its life is an open book. 
The treasures are the men whom it makes. 

The problems of democracy are the opportunity 
of education. It should be put, therefore, to India 
— ^AU-India— that its first task is to train and educate 
for leadership, to develop new thought, for a new 
India ; to enlighten the few, the only few at present, 
who can be called to leadership : to educate those 
few for India : to open the eyes of their under- 
standing to new vistas of possibility within theirf 
grasp : to inflame them with a zeal to lead All-India 
into a new era of immeasurable prosperity and 
happiness. Herein is abundant room for men of 
good heart and understanding to co-operate 
together. '' 

A new outlook can only then be spread through 
the pmcess of education, and it can only become 
nation^ if inculcated in the minds of the young. 
The secondary school age provides the period of 
realization, for the reason that the student is subject 
to the phenomena of adolescence. This is the age; 
at which a philosophy of life will be grasped, and 
the influence of education and of example at this 
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period is unfathomable. It is the age at which a 
great ideal can be focused and can be made the 
end of ambition and desire. But first the teacher 
must have experienced the force of the new, 
respond to its rhythm, express it, understand and 
be competent to express the new in harmony with 
and arising from the spirit of what is good in the 


• '*'■ Observers, both British and Indian, whether 
engaged actively upon the Indian scene or not, are 
prone to regard the resistances and outbreaks of a 
revolutionary character as being possessed of the 
same features as similar upheavals in various parts 
of Europe. This again is a superficial view. No 
doubt the Communistic teaching with its technique 
f''of violence, conspiracy, and with appeals to the 
impressionable and largely ignorant Indian youth, 
has produced an a|ppearance of a new Indian motif 
which sweeps over India. But Jndian Nationalism 
is far more deep rooted tl^an this unhappy exhibition 
of perverted youth. 

Vamashrama Dharma does not summon' to its 
aid the bomb and the bullet but the divine revela- 
tion of the Vedas;* 

It is obvious that those who propel and finance 
the youth organizations which have resorted to 
assassination as a political weaj^on are definitely 
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intent upon the overthrow of the structure of 
Indian Nationalism itself. The deluded youths^ 
who are concerned in Terrorist conspiracy are but 
the dupes of those who desire anarchy for their 
own ends. That is the Bolshevik materialistic 
technique with which we are well familiar in the 
West. 

To describe Hinduism as sensual is either to 
misunderstand the appropriate use of descriptmii!- 
English words, or to misunderstand the nature of 
Hinduism. As can be readily demonstrated, con- 
sciousness is aot the property of the body, and 
therefore consciousness is not one with the senses. 
We realize the senses as organs and as such they = 
are the instruments by means of which Things are ; 
experienced. The agent and the instrument cannot^ 
be the same. Quite definitely Hinduism is not j 
sensual except from the secondary and a subservient j 
view that the Soub (Atman) controls the senses as J' 
it does also Vitality (Drana) and the Mind (Manas) ; 
and as the agent relates them in co-ordinated service. ; 
The ^tman is at once all-pervading and eternal, - 
and the Atman is Thyself. The body with its 
transient life is then merely a ^nveyance for the 
Atman, the experiment of things both Terresti^ 
and Earthly, 

i : If earthly hum^ organization is opposed to the 
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actual experience and knowledge, in contrast to 
experiment and philosophic application, of the Vedas 
as produced by the Rishis, then it follows that 
conflict must ensue, for the Atman will — by which 
is implied purposive action — ^utilize its instruments 
and the vitality and thought which it controls to 
bring about an organized environment in which it 
can properly function. 

In passing, such reflexion must establish the 
correlative truth that actual experience of any given 
set of human circumstances may not necessarily 
prove the criterion by which to ji?dge functional 
capacity. The Seer, gifted with vitality and who is 
also a Thinker, is certainly possessed of an infinitely 
higher capacity to function in government, that is 
*in Leadership, than is the mere administrator, how- 
ever long his experience of office and his capacity 
in purely material matters. This reflexion, of 
course, may affirm the significance of the aristo- 
cratic or hierarchical principle. 

We are obliged to consider, therefore, ngt one 
man alone who accepts the social polity and rdigious 
disciplines of the Vamashrama Dharma, but hun- 
dreds of millions -who both individually and in a 
corporate sense give implicit acceptance to the code 
of Vedas. 

Many learned authorities ^ave noted the 
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resemblance between the Bhagavad-Gita with other 
Brahmanical epics and the Christian Scriptures. 
The Gita are dated about the third century after 
Christ. Some authorities assert that they are 
borrowed from Christianity, while others believe 
that the early Christian evangelists are indebted to 
the Bhagavad-Gita. What is far more probable 
and rational is that both the New Testament and 
the Upanishads are simultaneous revelations of - 
philosophic knowledge liberated by the Rishis. 

No doubt there will be some who, relying 
exclusively upon “Faith” and unaccustomed to any 
free religious discussion which involves search for 
Tmth, may resent as profanity comparison between, 
and identification of, the Holy Word of the New 
Testament with the Vedas and their commentaries, j 
B ut no one who has studied the Vedic ideology can 
fail to be impressed by their immortal force in 
literature. Both tfie New Testament and the philo- 
sophic Sanskrit writings are “the eternal Word of 
the Spirit in man”. 

W^come, therefore, to the proposition that 
language and culture are complementary. In short, 
that literature carries forward psevailing ideas and 
thought. And throughout all Indian literature thejj 
prevailing thought is that of the Vedas. No matter 
that there may be found vast differences in the 
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vernaculars of modem India. Each language pos- 
sesses its origins in the Sanskrit, or, if not, the 
influence of the Sanskrit has made a deep impres- 
sion. Then let it be reasserted that the Vedas 
define at once a social polity and a religious dis- 
cipline. 

Indian regeneration is the vital factor in the 
Indian future. There are needed those -who will 
breathe into the hideous spectre of anarchy the 
vitalizing influence of religion. And by this is 
meant a vivifying, vitalizing force. Britain must 
understand this ideology. A purified, regenerated 
Britain is possessed of rights to promote and lead 
Indian Nationalism. But this means the rejection 
of many things within our own polity which have 
secured a vast influence therein. 

The continued paramountcy of the King- 
Emperor implies* the dethronement of materialistic 
government. No less does the sovereignty of the 
Indian peoples imply a spiritual synthesis and the 
dethronement of community. This latter will take 
time. But as yet the leadership is absent. 

A striking commentary upon the lack of under- 
standing of the Indian problem is demonstrated by 
the opinions produced from the left wing of British 
politics. Here we observe a passionate denuncia- 
tion of British rule and of the historic governmental 
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poliqr. Those, like George Lansbury, who advo- 
cate the liberation of the Indian peoples from British 
control and who subscribe to the doctrines of 
Indian Nationalism are themselves Internationalists 
and are to be found as the most fervent advocates 
of the suppression of nationalism and its submission 
to a supra-internationalist force. We are provided, 
therefore, with the ridiculous spectacle of Inter- 
nationalists as the champions of Nationalism outside^ 
their own country and Europe, while in the Western 
world they would have all nationalisms sub- 
ordinated to irilernational control. These people, 
it would seem, are activated by some vague senti- 
ment, rooted in the democratic ideas concerning 
liberty. In close political alliance with them are to 
be found also political adventurers and alient hire- ^ 
lings who, while employing the sentimental argu- 
ment, are purposed to destroy the British Empire 
in the interests of- an alien race or some other 
foreign power. 





CHAPTER Vni 


T he world is not going to believe that every act 
by a British citizen is based upon evil intent. 
' The achievements of Great Britain are too great for 
that. The world is profoundly conscious of what 
is just, equitable and essentially right. .Nor will 
the world believe that in the long tun nations and 
peoples who are degraded, and who are oppressors, 
will achieve, far less maintain, material prosperity. 
The British Empire has had a long run. The 
supremacy of the British people in many fields of 
activity, too, has had a long run. There is no 
evidence of decline. A foreign observer, unac- 
quainted with British national character, might just 
now -TobtJiin a superficial impression of doubt, 
hesitancy and disillusion. That is a post-War 
impression. The virility of the British people has 
been demonstrated over and over again. It is less 
than twenty yea» since the British race, scattered 
^ all over the earth, rallied to the call to service, not 
by compulsion but as volunteers, in a manner which 
has^ver been equalled by any other race in history. 
^ 1 17 



There is an over-emphasis in the general con- 
demnation by Indian publicists of British rule. 
British administrators are invariably vilified in the 
Press. 

On the other hand, it is a very long interval since 
the epic age of Arya. After the death of Akbar in 
y i^Si fthere followed in India almost three hundred 
'• years of political chaos, of warfare, of pillage, 
murder and arson, and of indescribable oppression 
of the peasants of India by their Indian rulers. The 
greatness of England, or Britain, as a world force, 
has endured fot more than five hundred years, as 
can be seen from British prestige and expansion 
under the Plantagenets, the Elizabethans, the 
Stuarts, the Hanoverians, and ever since. Great 
Leaders of State decorate the pages of history and 
the influence of their policies was felt throughout 
the known world. One has oiJ.y to recall the 
names of Wolsey, the Duke of Marlborough, 
William Pitt, Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, and 
those of great contemporary figures within living 
memory, in realization of this truth. 

There is no merit in the shrill abuse which a 
certain type of Indian politician, jjnfortvmately not 
rare, heaps upon the heads of British officials in 
India. 

li ,; . History is not a matter of a decade but of 
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centuries. But to those who will only think of India 
in terms of but a few years, two events of the past 
eighty years seem to deserve comment. In 1857 
occurred the massacre at Cawnpore. Within living 
memory nearly 1,000 persons, consisting mostly of 
women and children, were butchered in cold blood 
in circumstances of hideous treachery and of 
incredible villainy. Within the history of mankind 
there are to be found no similar records, unless they 
be those of Marat and his fellow butchers during 
the French Revolution and of the Russian Bolshevik 
slaughterhouse during the past decade. No philo- 
sophy of any age could possibly find one extenuating 
circumstance for such crimes. The memory of 
Cawnpore survives and sometimes it is thrown into 
sharp relief by assassination when again fierce 
ferocity chills the heart. But we do not find that 
the modem “T«rror” accompanied by assassina- 
tions awakens a storm of protest from among cul- 
tured Indians. Rather, often have some of the most 
prominent preferred to identify themselves with 
felony. 

The second event is that of Amritsar, in April, 
1919. Here Ge«»eral Dyer slaughtered four hun- 
dred and wounded probably one thousand Indians. 

There is no conceivable parallel between the cir- 
cumstances in which General Dyer acted, at least 

. 
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with honesty, however wrongly, and the dark 
treachery of the Nana Sahib. The Government of 
India and the Home Government condemned 
General Dyer. Mr. Winston Churchill, as some 
would suggest, might have been expected to be 
ready to condone, even to find justification, for the 
crime. But he did not. Speaking in the House, 
he said : 

“If we offer these broad guides of a positive 
character to our officers in these anxious and dan- 
gerous times, there is surely one guide which we 
can offer them,of a negative character. There is 
surely one general prohibition which we can make. 

I mean a prohibition against what is called ‘fright- 
fulness’. What I mean by frightfulness is the 
inflicting of great slaughter or massacre upon a 
particular crowd of people, with the intention of 
j terrorizing not merely the rest qf the crowd, but 
.the whole district or the whole country. We 
cannot admit this doctrine in any form. Frightful- 
|i ness is not a remedy known to the British phar- 
macopoeia. I yield to no one in my detestation of 
Bolshevism, and of the revolutionary violence * 
which precedes it. I share wfija my right hon. 
and learned friend (Sir E. Carson) many of his 
sentiments as to the world-wide character of the 
seditious and revolutionary movement with which 
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^ we are confronted. But my hatred of Bolshevism 
and Bolsheviks is not founded on their siUy system 
r of economics, or their absurd doctrine of an impos- 
sible equality. It arises from the bloody and 
I ' devastating terrorism which they practise in every 

I land into which they have broken, and by which 

;| alone their criminal regime can be maintained. 

Governments who have seized upon power by 
ipir * violence and by usurpation have often resorted to 
fP terrorism in their desperate efforts to keep what 

f they have stolen ; but the august and venerable 

f structure of the British Empire, «where lawful 

authority descends from hand to hand and genera- 
tion after generation, does not need such aid. 

( Such ideas are absolutely foreign to the British 
,-.>way of doing things.” 

I Nevertheless, the unsympathetic attitude of the 

I Indian Government towards Indians and the 

I nepotism of the administration can be observed in 

j the fact that General Dyer’s conduct was supported 

, by successors of superiors above him who pro- 

I nounced his defence. 

1 ' Let us be clear as to what the Churchillian attitude 

really implies. Witing for the Daily Mail in 
November, 1929, he said : “A warm sympathy for 
the peoples of India spreads throughout the United 
Kingdom. We hail with gladness every sign of 
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their progress to civilization, competence, and self- 
discipline. But an immense journey lies in front 
of us all before they could undertake, without 
hideous disaster to hundreds of helpless millions, 
the supreme and plenary control of Indian affairs. 
We need not attempt to measure this journey ir- 
years or generations. The speed with which it is 
accomplished depends upon the self-discipline and 
self-regeneration of the Indian peoples themselves.- 
Our faithful and friendly aid will not at any stage 
be denied them. But Dominion status can cer- 
tainly not be attained by a community which brands 
and treats sixty millions of its members, fellow 
human beings, toiling at their side, as “Untouch- 
ables”, whose approach is an affront and whose 
very presence is pollution. Dominion status cm 
certainly not be attained while India is a prey to 
fierce racial and religious dissensions and when the 
withdrawal of British protection would mean the 
immediate resumption of medieval wars. It can- 
not be attained while the political classes in India 
represent only an insignificant fraction of the three 
hundred and fifty millions for whose welfare we 
are responsible. 

‘Against the perpetration of such a crime as tih^ 
immediate grant of Dominion status it is necessary 
without delay to marshal the sober and resolute 
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forces of the British Empire, and thus preserve the 


I 


life and welfare of all the peoples of Hindustan; 


It is frequently asserted that Indian public opinion 
is grossly prejudiced, incapable of response to the 
claims of justice. The servants of the Government 
of India do indeed suffer much, and they seldom 
receive approbation. One hundred meetings of 
protest are held for one meeting of approval, one 
hundred journalistic reproaches will be found for 
every journalistic commendation. 

Government is unpopular. India desires its 
own, yet it welcomes with wide-open©d arms those 
who come to help. The heart of man has made 
articulate cry for sympathy and imagination in place 
of the sneer and the taxing-machine. It is a cry 
‘for those fundamental things that lie at the very 
foundation of a reasonable and a moral life. It is 
a cry for National’, freedom, for National liberty, 
for opportunity to live a life of one’s own choice 
and making. 

For these things men and nations are ready to 
'sacrifice all that they possess, and to kill their fellow- 
’ men whom they have not seen and whom they do 
not know in order .ithat of these things they may 
wjgjpKfiot be deprived. That, too, is the final answer to 
the pacifist. India has yet to learn completely the 
way of sacrifice. 
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All knowledge, all training, all ca 
consecrated to the aim and idc 
Nationalism, But that is not attai 
the essential training for leadership, 
The call of the future should be 
all compare. It is not one 
ficial doctrines 


powerful beyond i 
of shabby and super I 
of self instead of sacrifice, of 
community opposed to nation, which seem to i 
dor^ate the political stage. There is no great' ij 
Indian National Party. If anything in Europe is 
worthy of imitation, it is the identification of 
Governmentowith a great National Party, And 
this was the essence of Aryan rule. 

This is the age of the crowd and of the dema- r 
gogue, in India as elsewhere. The crowd with its 
well-marked mental and moral peculiarities is every-?^ 
where in evidence; and demagogues political, 
demagogues literary, and demagogues religious din 
:he ears^ with hungry cries. A torrent of talk is 1 

ibroad in the land. The attitude of the trained | 

nind is not one of acquiescence in the temporarily 
30 pular or in the pursuit of the new, but one of 
learching for those basic principles revealed in the ' ' 
structure of human society and<r)f nature, on which / 
done lasting policies and institutions can be built.*)^ 
India is conscious of change. No one in IndiC^ 
;ven in the most remote village, could possibly ; 
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escape the impression. The multitode is swayed 
^ towards changes through vague yearrungs, through 
nervous excitement, through following purveyors 
of phrases and platitudes, through rebellion against 
I- law. The typical self-styled progressive of to-day 
i appears to believe that any leap in the dark is better 
i than standing still. So he invents novelties in 
L politics, in literature or in religion and plays with 
'them in full view of a delighted and admiring 

' public. . 

In the India of the bazaars, wherein play and 
^ imagery are so much a characteristic teature of all 
life, such novelties are likely to prove excessively 
explosive, and frequently are. It is but a short 
step from the explosion of political oratory to that 

• '"“of the lethal weapon. 

A striking feature of much of the political 
agitation in India by men of this type is that, rather 
than the desire for change being ^spired by a love 
for In dt a^^ cultural institutions, it is but a ragged 
cloak for Communist revolutionary theories, bor- 
rowed from Hyde Park, and woven from mere 
discontent. 

The world cannofbe told too often that India pos- 
i^^sesses 550 milUon people, practising nine great 
religions, and speaking 1 30 different dialects belong- 
ing to six distinct families of speech. 
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These figures are startling even to a Europe o 
America accustomed to think of National Budgets 
in terms of hundreds of millions and wherein even 
single cities count their populations by the million. 
We may all, therefore, sometimes be inclined to 
lose sight of the fact that the most important thing 
in the world is the intelligent, evenly-balanced, 
lofty-minded individual human being. There is an 
impression abroad, growing in the West, wherein 
rules and regulations are supplanting individual 
liberty and therefore responsibility, that everything 
for individual welfare will be achieved by govern- 
ment and that the individual has nothing left to do. 
The political clap-trap of the day eternally suggests 
that everything will be done by Government — ^by 
the Legislature and by the Courts. From birth rmtif^' 
death men and women are so regulated in all theic 
goings and comings that they have come to 
believe that they may abdicate from individual 
responsibility while Government, by some novel 
way of distributing wealth and by some new 
mode of social legislation, will produce the. 
Millennium. 

Such thought is dangerous enough in the West 
with its high standards of education. In an India^ 
about to experiment with some new constitution, 
but wherein Ic^ss than fifteen per cent of the 
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population is as yet Hterate, such thought-habit 
Vill prove disastrous. Only one possible way m 
which perfection, or some approach -to it^an be 
achieved is by the individual making it so. Throug 
each one of us whatever is to be done must be done. 

Democracy, as we xonderstand it, cannot e 
imposed upon the India of to-day for sufficientiy 
L obvious reasons. It is apparent that under t e 
Influence of a system of caste or of a religious belief 
or of an all-controlling government, discipline and 
training ate given in precise and defimte form. 
India experiences such discipline in masked fashion. 
It is proposed to release the bonds of Government 
control in part while those of caste and of rehgion 
remain throughout. Within the Western demo- 
-^Sracies no one of these ends of discipline is possible, 
since democracy, as we understand it, rests upon 
the principles of equality before the law and of 
opportunity open freely to talenf of every kind. 
India, regarded from the Western standpoint^ 
presents as complex a problem as ever confronted 
the authors of democracy. The purpose and 
■function of discipline in a democracy are of neces- 
sity wholly aflferenf from those which approve 
^^emselves in an autocracy such as are most of the 
jnrlkri States, or in a nation which accepts, willingly, 
or with reluctance, the principles that the State is 
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superior to the individuals that compose it, and* 
that it is not subject to the moral and legal limita-"’ 
tions which bind the individual. This latter, how- 
ever benevolent may be the State, is the position 
of the Indian peoples under the Government of . 
India to-day. Within one political entity — ^India— * i 
in which citizenship is subordinated finally to the 
Paramount Power have grown forms of a democracy j 
side by side with centuries-old autocracies. Are ^ 
the British so blind that they will not apply the 
eternal principle of aristocratic government, and 
bridge the gap ? 

The younger generation is taught to feel the 
force of caste distinctions, or to accept the formula 
of a religion to which it gives inherited adherence, . 
and to subject itself to legally organized powers and'N ' 
authorities of State. 

The social disciplines imposed upon the individual 
both by religion |nd by government are a paradox. 
Membership of the “Indian State” is not citizen- 
ship but subordination. It would appear unbeliev- 
able that any British or Indian statesman either 
visualizes or will attempt to reproduce in India a 
democracy of the Western type. The state of 
citizen subordination may attain a high degree 
social effectiveness but too high a price may be paid 
for. dvil liberty. Complete civil liberty given 
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throughout the India of to-day would certainly 
produce anarchy and the destruction of India as a 
political entity, with its consequent and immeasure- 
able losses to social efficiency and well-being. 

I . Democracy throughout the world has yet to 
iove that it can manifest a marked degree of 
National efficiency. One-half of the nations of 
'Europe have already dispensed with it, and yet the 
* experiment is to proceed in India, unless British 
and Indian statesmen will together take wiser 
counsel and return to a mutual loyalty to the 
Aryan ideal. To implement the Communal Award 
within the White Paper Scheme, if carried forward, 
will prove a moral crime of the first order. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PARADOX OF SOCIALISM AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 

TT is of supreme importance that the world, but 
A especially the British electorate, should under-- 
stand the mentality of those who are guiding Indian 
political thought of to-day. The question must be 
asked whether those Indians whose names have 
become familiar as leaders of Congress, as Com- 
munal Representatives at the Round Table Con- 
ferences, and as publicists, are actuated by the lofty 
ideology of the Aryan teaching, or whether some-^ 
other influence governs their minds and directs 
political agitation. • 

There is availaljle a mass of evidence from which 
considered conclusions can be formed. That 
evidence consists in the Indian-owned Press, in 
public speeches, in pamphlets and in habits and 
associations of Indian political personalities. As ‘ 
the result of analysis, the moft striking feature of 
the political agitation is that its forms, technique,'!i^ 
proclaimed policy, aspirations and ideology are 
borrowed almost entirely from modern Western 
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civilization. There can be no doubt about tliis : 
it is a self-evident fact. The declared aims and 
objects are for the Emancipation of India from 
British rule, and “to work” a Constitution whose 
design and structure coincides exactly with the 
Western democratic pattern. Self-determination is 
the political slogan of the hour. 

While most of the Indian political leaders pay 
lip service to Internationalism, they pander to 
Indian Nationalism, for example, by support of the 
Swadeshi Movement. This latter, whose objectives 
are similar to the “Buy British” Campaign, appeals 
to every class in the community. And, for obvious 
reasons, it is the outward and visible sign of Indian 
Nationalism. Simultaneously, a vigorous though 
often cleverly-concealed campaign is being con- 
ducted with the object of suggesting that many 
foreign imports — ■'Such, for example, as soaps — 
contain foreign animal fats. here will be 

recognized a propagandist manoeuvre similar to 
that which occasioned the Indian Mutiny, making 
its appeal to the religious superstitions of the 
illiterate and ignorant masses. 

There is no greaf National Patty in India. Not 
one Indian statesman has yet made an appeal to the j 
soul of the people, or has founded his political ! 
gospel upon the teachings of the Aryan philo-*' 
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! Sophies which alone have ever contributed Indian 
j unity. On the contrary — and here is seen the 
i impossible paradox— the Indian political appeal is 
I made in terms of Western materialism against 
, which the soul of the Indian people is in revolt. 

There is evidence, also, notably in Bengal, of a 
most unscrupulous anti-British campaign which, 
perverting the teachings of the ancient Hindu Seers, 
has organized and glorified individual assassination 
and the technique of the Terror. 

The proclamations of the various Indian political 
leaders are nothing other than repetitions, re-dress- 
ings and imitations of the kind of thing to which 
the Western world is accustomed from Socialist 
and Communist sources. Again the paradox. The 
political agitators are mostly Hindus. They pro- 
claim Socialism and Communism as the political 
doctrine, while Hinduism itself is based absolutely 
upon the hierarchical principle, itself an emphatic 
denial of the Socialist creed. 

The fight which is being carried on over the body 
of India between British and Indian political and 
economic interests is one. which, as the forces are 
at present arrayed, can only beliecided by material 
force. That is to say, so long as both British and 
Indian statesmen axe content to have as their 
battleground the plane of materialism. Qvil 
■ 





The P aradosc of Socialism 

Disobedience is the materialistic answer to Armed 
Force. The Boycott of British goods is the 
economic weapon of materialism. Bolshevik 
Socialism has deeply impressed itself upon the 
minds of Indian politicians and the trend of Indian 
politics is xxndoubtediy towards the Marxian con- 
cept, itself no longer even scientifically tenable, as 
both Einstein and Adler have demonstrated! 

But this is not to suggest that the masses of 
India have any notion whatever as to the goal to 
which a handful of politicians are attempting to 
lead them. A revolt is certainly apparent against 
a Government which only expresses Western 
materialism : there would be no less a revolt 
against its imposition by Indians, who would have 
proved themselves renegades from Indian nation- 
alism and disloyal to the very ideology which alone 
contributes to India its political unity. 

So far the fight is between material forces alone. 
As the political future of India comes further into 
the foreground of British politics, this issue is being 
clarified. We have now reached a position of 
argument where on the Indian side there are 
threats of further ’organized disorder which will 
result from propaganda, while on the British side 
former Army Commanders in India have come 
forward with expert military evidence in order to 
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reassure the British Electorate that Great Britain 
can hold India by military force. The attempt to 
frame the future Constitution is coming to an end. 
The issue as it proclaims itself is to be one of force 
opposed by force. 

Let it be recognized that such an issue is wholly 
opposed to the Aryan teachings. The only pos- 
sible course is to lift the debate from its plane of 
sordid materialism to that of inspired leadership.' 

Within Indian politics we see also the growth of 
a definitely Atheist group, perhaps an effort to 
square obvioiw inconsistencies. These people chat- 
ter of policies, of rights and of liberties. They have 
forgotten, or have never learned, that liberty 
implies discipline by which the human spirit takes 
over from the world about it, from history, from 
traditional culture, from morality, from human 
feeling, a great fund of material ^and makes it into 
habits of self-control, self-direction and self- 
ordering. They do not realize that the same 
problem holds good in the realm of ideas, facts 
and emotions. They imagine that by amassing 
facts, statistics and theories they can solve problems. 
But facts, as such, are meaningless. Valuable truth 
is not only knowledge of facts but of the relation- 
ship between facts. There are emotional relation- 
ships, instinctive relationships and cosmic relation- 
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ships, where other principles other than the directly 
causal hold good. Creative revolution has never 
been given a chance in India, at least for nearly one 
thousand years. 

Let us see what it is that is proposed by the 
British Labour Party, with its feeble, disjointed, 
unprincipled cohort of Liberals and Communists, 
Co-operators, Syndicalists and State Socialists, 
sentimental visionaries. Anarchists, and pacifists, 
Bolsheviks and cranks. It is the curious and sur- 
prising alliance between these various groups, often 
mutually antagonistic, within the Labour Party, 
which contribute to its pronouncements and meet- 
ings a semblance of unity and potential danger. 
For, by some accident of politics, the Labour Party 
may ride to power and then, as we have been 
informed by the intelligentsia represented by the 
Cripps, Cole gang,and their colleagues, the Socialist 
Dictatorship will wrest control of the Parliamentary 
machine. Mr. Lansbury, Leader of the Labour 
Party, at the hands of Mr. B. Shiva Rao, who 
attended the Trade Union Congress as a fraternal 
delegate in 1923, sent a message to India in the 
name of the Labour Party. It runs : “We shall 
utilize the first opportunity, when it comes in 
accordance with our repeated declarations when in 
Opposition and in Office, to offer to India the free 
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choice either of remaining with us as an equal 
partner in the Commonwealth or of ending the 
connection if she chooses.” What is this India 
to which the Labour Party will hand over the 
major factor in the British ’ Empire ? History 
affirms that there is no India as a political unit 
except that of the British Raj. There is no Indian 
national party or leader. Nearly everytliing which 
Indian politicians have proposed in recent years 
spells the disruption and disintegration of the 
political unity which Britain has reassembled and 
which Britaitv holds together. Of this, let it be 
repeated, there is the evidence of the long drawn 
out quarrel over the Communal Award, of the 
clearly marked dissociation of the autocracy of the 
Indian States from the Government of British India, 
and of the bitter political controversies within 
Hinduism. . 

Mr. Lansbury has further suggested that repre- 
sentatives of all sections and classes in India shall 
get together, and while the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on the White Paper are finishing its 
work, these representatives should frame a Con- 
stitution of their own as the •alternative to the 
White Paper Scheme and place on record whether 
or not they desire to come into the British Common- 
wealth of Nations on precisely the same terms as 
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Canada, Australia and South Africa. It must 
strike an Intelligent observer of Labour Party 
tactics that such a suggestion coming from Mr. 
Lansbury is an illogical repudiation of the demo- 
cratic principles to which so frequently the Labour 
Party has asserted its loyal devotion. Democratic 
machinery provides that the British Parliament will 
be asked to record its vote on the White Paper 
proposals, and the thesis of Democracy is that the 
will of the majority, however unintelligent and 
ffiiinstructed, shall prevail. 

Despite Mr. Lansbury’s leading position in his 
world of Democracy, he is to be seen encouraging 
Indian politicians at large to put the White Paper 
and all that it implies on one side and to devise a 
Constitution for themselves. This is a point to 
press. Thinking also in democratic terms, one 
may reasonably ask the question as to who are the 
representatives to whom Mr. Lansbury refers, and 
how are they to be elected ? Nor need we wait for 
Mr. Lansbury’s elected Indian representatives to 
inform us whether they will decide to remain 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations or 
not. Quite clearly* the Bolshevik minority, which 
also daUy tightens its grip upon the Labour Party, 
whose policy so often strongly appeals to the Con- 
gress Party, will elect for dissociation from the 
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British Empire ; -while, of course, it is but a short 
step across the Khyber Pass to the rich plains 
Hindustan upon -which for generations Russia has 
cast its covetous eye. Islam will fight such an 
invasion to the death. What has Socialism and 
Pacificism to say to that ? 

If Parliamentary Democracy and the Generd 
Election is to be the determining factor, there musi; 
be no mistake whatever that the future of India 
must be the only issue. The destiny of 3 5 o millions 
of people, their influence upon the world, the 
financial, commercial and diplomatic relationships 
involved, cannot be confused with the trivialities 
which obscure every major issue in the tom- 
foolery of a General Election. The question must 
be : Will the electors allow Mr. Lansbury to 
convert his promise into reality or not ? 

Simultaneously with Mr. Lanabury’s suggestion, 
a strong section of the Indian Press suggests that 
the moment has arrived for a slogan : “Down with 
the White Paper”, and it is expected that “such 
opposition should be universal”, and that India has 
only to await the generosity of Mr. Lansbury. 

Nor does the Leader of the Labour Party speak 
alone. There is an indication of what the Party 
proposes in two recent books, “Where Stands 
Socialism” and “Problems of a Socialist Govem- 
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ment”, in which the leaders of the 

Party attempt to work out in some detail their 

plans when returned to power. 

Mr. J. F. Horrabin, who writes the chapter, 

‘'Break with Imperialism”, states : _ _ 

“A Socialist Government would start with a a 
.Jenial of the right of any British Government to 
Possess’ overseas territories without regard to 
' the desires of the inhabitants of those territories. 
It would admit fully the right of everyone of those 
peoples, not merely to Self-government but to 
Self-determination. Wherever there *is already an 
effective demand for Self-determination and where 
it is apparent that the people concerned can exerase 
Self-government, the demand would be immediately 
granted ; the only question remaining to be settled 
Ling the actual conditions during the probably 
necessary ‘transition’ period. During that period, 
a Socialist Government would Jie ready to give 
whatever assistance was asked for—if it was asked 
for ; using the bargaining power thus given it, to 
insist on such working-class safeguards as it deeme 

necessary. _ . rr 

“This surely is the position in India. The ettec- 

tive demand has been made there. Only those who 
wilfully turn blind eyes to what they do not want 
to see can deny it. Nor does the fart that the various 
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Indian sections put forward contradictory demands 
afford adequate reason for postponing any and 
every kind of settlement. There is no chance of 
those differing demands being reconciled so long 
as an alien Government rules and has it in its 
power to further the interests of one section ot. 
other. A Socialist Government would have to cut 
the knot by the immediate placing of responsibility 
on the Indians themselves. It would not concern ’ 
itself overmuch with the ‘constitutional’ claims of 
the Princes. It would, as suggested above, con- 
centrate on 'safeguarding, as far as it could, the 
position of the great mass of Indian peasants and 
industrial workers. Those Socialists who suggest 
that it is necessary for us to stay in India in order 
to do this must face the fact that we can only nowA;''* =' 
stay in India at all (in a position of control, that is) 
by the use of military force, repression, martial 
law, etc.” ^ 

Let us take Mr. Lansbury at his word. Let us 
assume — as do neither the Labour Party nor the 
Indian politicians alone, but also a considerable 
section of the Conservative Party — ^that the White 
Paper proposals are no solution of the problem. 
Every suggestion herein is in support of this thesis. 

Let us assume that those who have devoted 
themselves to the White Paper deliberations have ii 
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been actuated by honest moti-res and with the best 
interests of the Indian peoples and of the British 
Empire at heart. Let us assume that valuable as 
■will be the discussions and evidence offered, sus- 
taining as they do every possible viewpoint, 
that rio Constitution worth the name of Govern- 
ment can possibly result from the White Paper 
"^pledges^^ Let us assume that these pledges 
‘are of a nebulous character, which in fact they 
are, given at a time and in circumstances with 
honourable intent ; and let us observe that 
neither the circumstances nor the cdhditions tor 
which the White Paper Proposals were origmally 
adumbrated exist or in fact ever did exist. 

Let us assume that it remains our paramount 
*'duty as the Paramount Power to devise a con- 
stitution, secured upon historical foundations, 
and which will contribute to the Indian peoples 
the further emancipation, progress and unity 
which the heart of India desires. Let us assume 
that among all classes in India there are men who 
are willing to co-operate with us to this end— 
■'men actuated by the highest motives, inspired 
by national traditions, men of unimpeachable 
“’integrity, men of wisdom, and men who share 
with the highest type of British statesmen the 
common ideology of the Aryan philosophy. 
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It is necessary to put behind us the sordid and 
base considerations which in the main have 
characterized Conferences and Debates, with their 
cheap legal and dialectical triumphs. It is neces- 
sary to produce a constitution which as its first 
condition embraces and evolves the epic era cf 
Indian greatness. 

The heart-beat of Indian Nationalism is tl# 
key to every Indian problem. While Statesmen 
are looking for the source of the music filling the 
air around them and while they are exploring the 
winding staffis of the organ loft they remain deaf 
to the concert. 




CHAPTER X 

NATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


1 " "^ HE tragedy of Indian Nationalism is that 
iX the sublime Vedic teachings have been per- 

* verted by unscrupulous politicians to suit the 
needs of the political revolutionary technique 
employed by them in the work of destruction. 

Those who are interested to make a^closer study 
of this technique may well compare the methods 
employed by the Bolsheviks in utilizing the sectarian 
mysticism of Russia with Communist activities 

• in India. Both Russia and India possess such 
common characteristics as a vast illiterate popu- 
lation, diverse races and a common religious 
thought rooted in mysticism. I^ India the Com- 
munist revolutionaries have seized upon certain 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gita, the sixth book of 
the Epic Mahabharata, and have twisted its 
ideology to suit the assassin. It is no remedy to 
denounce the sublime Gita : what is necessary is to 

■►^understand and to interpret it aright. 

A distinguished British administrator has writ- 
ten: “There are grave blemishes in the British 
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Raj. One of them is that it does not appeal to 
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the imagination of people of India. The Govern- 
ment with which they have to do is an abstraction 
and leaves them cold . . . it is a mere machine, 
and who can be loyal to a machine, especially a 
taxing-machine ?” 

There could be no better summary of the 
instrument with which we rule the peoples of 
India. It is an instrument only. It has no soul. 

We may argue for one thousand years concerning 
formulas, powers and privileges. Without a soul 
government at best is productive of stagnation, 
at the worst it will provoke anarchy. 

From the psychological aspect no Government 
servant, not even the Viceroy himself, is possessed 
of the magnetic and impressive setting of even' 
the worst of the Princes or the shabbiest sadhu. 
There may be a dignity, but how chilling. The 
machinery of tlje British Raj is wholly out of 
sympathy with its vivid Oriental surroundings. 

It appeals neither to the eye nor to the emotion. 

The descent from the real India to Anglo-lndia 
is almost from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Anglo-Indian institutions are stuffy and absurd, 
more than that they are irritating and tepdlent^r^ 
They ate possessed neither of the sympathetic I 
majesty of the Ruler nor of the inspiring simplicity 
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of the spiritual leader. The various occasions of 
daily life in India not only provide the fullest 
opportunity for Government officials to exercise 
the powers of true leadership by demonstrations 
appealing to the senses, but such exercises should 
f ave also the inverse effect of stimulating and 
focusing the imagination. According to the cir- 
cumstance, position and moment, daily and in 
contrast, the Leader may exhibit both the qualities 
and presence of kingship and the simple Oneness 
of spiritual identity with each and all. Such 
ascendency is not to be attained by^ segregation 
and aloofness, but only by means of brotherhood, 
actually experienced. 

The aloofness and segregation of the British 

' community in India has been emphasized. In an 

earlier work, the writer has emphasized the fact 

that much of the success of French Colonial Policy 

has been due to the identification of French Officers 

% 

and Officials with native life. Such unity is not 
secured by any lowering of cultural standards, but 
rather by adopting the externals and customs with 
their far-reaching psychological results. 

The aim herein throughout is to suggest a new 
tempo in governmental action ; and such a change 
of attitude should be marked also by external 
changes in custom which will appeal to the imagina- 
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tion of the mass of the people. Here, let it be 
emphasized, the eye appeal is of far greater import- 
ance to illiterate people than is any other educational 
form. The masses cannot have any real knowledge 
of what is taking place at the heart of governm^t ; 
but they may judge this from external signs. 4 , 
Europeans m India, with the exception of the 
full dress of Officers of a few Regiments of the 
Indian Army, have never accepted native dress.' 
In their outward appearance Europeans are aliens ; 
and especially in the more remote districts the 
appearance 1i)f the conquering Sahib in his European 
dress inspires awe and people even hide themselves. 
The Viceroy would appeal far more to the imagina- 
tion clad not in a top hat and frock coat of Western 
pattern, while too, he would be identified with the' 
objective of All-India, were he to assume the 
turban or the phta and the sherwcmi coat, which 
also would contjribute to his personality a fresh 
dignity and national expression. The Indian Civil 
Service as a whole, both British and Indian, might 
well be uniformed, and this as an example would 
do much to break down Communal and Caste 
differences which permeate the Government Ser- 
vice. There is a very strong section of Indian- 
opinion which realizes that Communal differences 
and especially the Caste system are the greatest 
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obstacles to progress. The example of British 
p'** leadership in identifying government with the 
people more closely would certainly exert the 
utmost influence. The Officers of the Indian Army 
ti^ughout should wear the native dress most 
?|iilsely allied to the Regiment whose District its 
Itegimental name implies ; and the Dress Regula- 
tions should be amended accordingly, 
i When there is considered the inter-relation 

between political and theosophical or philosophical 
thought which influences every phase of Indian 
life, it becomes apparent at once that I'Se identifica- 
tion of Government — assumingit is not mere adminis- 
tration — ^with the human life over which it presides 
is of vital importance. To identify does not imply 
‘ assimilation of the dogma or doctrines of any 
‘religion’ or community. But it does mean that 
Government must be the focus, the ideal expression, 
of the basic philosophies which ^underlie the great 
religions. External influences, appearances, forms 
are, therefore, of very real importance in the 
presentation of the picture of government. 

It would be of far greater value if more often a. 
Governor, true to the Aryan principle, appeared 
among his people in an attire identified with them- 
selves, leading institutional life, than appearing on 
the race-course in top hat or topiy surrounded by 
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British Officers and Officials in English attire and 
a few Indian notables some of whom also have so 
lost the sense of their country that they appear in 
the top hat and swallow-tail of St. James. Perhaps, 
also, no more impressive and striking act of 
Government leadership could be performed thari. 
for example, if the Viceroy or a Governor devoted 
himself sometimes to manual toil in the fields, clad 
in a loin cloth. Just as Caste is the great obstacle 
to progress, so also the British both in govern- 
mental and in social practice have carried the Caste 
principle along. The very segregation of the 
British community from Indian life exemplifies the 
rigidity of British Caste, which itself is possessed of 
rifficulous social strata separating the governmental 
Caste from the “boxwallahs” or business com- 
munity. 

The strength of the great Aryan ruleps in the 
Epic age was tfiat they were leaders both of 
philosophy and in statecraft. This vast India of 
agriculture with its vast peasant population requires 
also the leadership which can express itself with 
the added dignity of labour on the soil, and which 
can thus show to the peoples of India that a 
Governor does not stoop to meanness when for 
a while he gives his hand to the plough. Such an 
act, in addition to such others as participation in 
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Indian village games, physical exercise and craft 
^ would have a very profound influence upon the 
whole structure of Indian life. Ifi fact the unimagina- 
tive dignity, the stuffiness of a bureaucracy, the 
endless round of purposeless amusements by the 
few fawned upon by the many, the alien aloofness 
of the Governors from the governed, and the 
impression of cold, materialistic authority must 
^ give way before a system which both in its externals 
and in its guiding philosophy responds to the real 
desires of the hearts of men. 

If from Britain itself we require aff illustration 
of the force of this suggestion, then it is to be 
readily found in the example of the Prince of Wales. 
The appeal of the Prince to the imagination of 
* people both at home and in every country in which 
he has travelled is not that he carries a sceptre and 
wears the ermine, but that wherever he goes he 
identifies himself with ordinary people in their 
work and in their play. He has' hewn a coal face, 
he has ridden a prairie and has walked the shell- 
strewn road. At the Levde he wears the robes of 
Royalty, on Safari he is seen in shorts and shirt- 
sleeves, and in the lumber camp men who stand 
with caps in their hands to the National Anthem 
call him “Eddie”. This quite natural self-adapta- 
tion of a Prince to his people in a life so busy and 
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in such varied circumstance in itself suggests that 
a Governor and government servants in the per- 
manency of their association ■with the peoples 
the Empire should in far greater measure idem 
themselves with the life and customs of those -with 
the leadership of whose destiny they are entrust^ 

A far more difficult problem is presented wbao 
it is suggested to draw more closely the bonds 
between the British and Indians in ordinary social 
life. Deep-rooted prejudice on the colour, question 
and a pathetic ignorance on the part of most 
English wo!hen of Indian customs and institutions » 
is a very real obstacle. Most English women who 
go to India spend at most but a few years in the 
country, which they regard as an exile from their 
families, or which they expend in a round of social - 
pleasure, gymkhanas, race meetings, polo, shooting, 
all centred in the Club to which Indians are not 
admitted, with an annual “holiday” in the hills, ' 

where the same round is continued. The need of I 

India is for Leadership; and while high minded 
Indians are devoting themselves to reforms especi- 
ally in questions which affect the status of women, , 
an immense influence could be brought to their 
aid by the leadership of capable British women, 

Of this there can be no possible doubt. The ■] 
example of Government, from the highest to the v 
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lowest, but especially the Will of Government in 
this matter could accomplish revolutionary changes 
for which India would be eternally grateful to 
British leadership. 

There is no reason whatever why the British 
ly in India should not be more closely identi- 
with Indian life, for example, by the “alliance” 
of British with Indian Regiments, in the same way 
■as certain Canadian and Australian Regiments have 
their Home affiliations. Each Regiment then would 
carry on its ^xniform some outward sign essentially 
Indian, which would be known to andTfecognized 
by Indians as moulding what is at present an Army 
of Occupation into part of a real Indian Defence 
Force. Both British officers and men should be 
afforded a greater opportunity for interchange; 
while so long as health and hygiene are protected 
in the initial stages, there is no reason why 
should not be some bold experiment in the inter- 
change of Companies, and in The more general 
plan the periodical allocation of British troops for 
duty in the Indian States to which as 
they would have honourable affiliations. 

Changes of dress, as every student of hu 
nature knows, exert a powerful influence. Com- 
munal rivalry and Caste are the great obstacle to 
Indian advancement, to true Federation. If 
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could be seen that in externals those responsible 
for government were identifying themselves with 
the people, then mtf-ch of the inward and spiritual 
grace, of which such changes are the outward sign, 
would be taken for granted by the general popula- 
tion, An immense impetus would also be given to 
that strong section of Indian opinion of all com- 
munities which is seeking for the All-India concept. 
An examination of the Resolutions passed by 
diverse Indian Political Associations, usually revo- 
lutionary minded, provides every hope that even 
the mosTeSireme, but especially those expressing 
Youth, would be willing to co-operate in such a 
change, and to lift the governmental plan from the 
plane of obstructive dialectics to one of action in 
the interests of human well-being. 

As a general observation, it should be remarked 
that the English habit is opposed to changes of 
any kind. This habit is more deep-rooted in India 
perhaps than anywhere else, due to the climatic 
conditions which seem to produce an inertia, and 
due also to the nepotism which has long character- 
ized the Indian Civil Service. But these changes 
must be made, for their influence, not only upon 
governmental policy itself, but upon the masses is 
of the highest possible importance. “Arya” — ^this 
is the touchstone. 
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As has been demonstrated, even the most dis- 
tinguished servants of the British administration, 
generation after generation, %ave poured their 
scorn upon Hinduism. This is simply not to 
understand. To sneer and jeer at Hinduism is to 
ridicule Indian Nationalism. For there can be no 
over-emphasis of the fact that despite apparent 
great and often acute differences between the great 
Indian religious communities— Hindus, Moslems, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Christians, Parsis— a com- 
mon theistic viewpoint and ideology, that of 
Arya, binds ail together. 

Let this be demonstrated : sixty million Mos- 
lems inhabit India. A great many of these undoubt- 
edly are the descendants of forced converts or of 
* those who accepted the Quran as a relief from 
Untouchability. But the character of the Moslem 
faith in India traces its distinct emotivity to 
Akbar. The philosophic inspiration of Islam is a 
simple, virile faith in the One. On analysis it will 
be seen that the philosophy of Indian Islam has 
been strongly influenced by the teachings of the 
Buddha, no less than by an essentially Hindu 
environment. Orthodox Islam appears scarcely 
^ to admit a metaphysical version of deity upon 
which modern scientific intellectualism seems to 

insist. Although philosophers and physicists of 
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the calibre of Schopenhauer and Huxley have 
been satisfied to learn from the Buddha they have 
not sought or adapted the wisdom of the Quran. 
Islam with its simple moral code and disciplines 
is no doubt not only an admirable “faith” and 
unifying force, but among peoples of primitive 
thought it is undoubtedly also possessed of 
considerable proselytizing power. For our 
purpose here Moslem theology is important 
in its grand all-pervading theme that it insists 
upon One God invisible, the sustainer of the 
UniverseT"''*' 

In contra-distinction Hinduism is not strictly a 
“religion” at all. Its teachings are rather rules of 
conduct than of creed. Hinduism at no time in 
its history has sought to proselytize. 

Of Buddhists it is estimated that there are 
450,000,000 throughout the world of which more 
than 1 2,000,000 dwell in India and Burma. Buddhism 
proceeds from the Vedas. The main propositions 
of the Buddha did not vary from those of the 
Vamashrama Dharma. It is a matter for very 
s€Sbus doubt whether any Christian can find any 
serious cause for quarrel with the teachings of 
the Buddha. The difference between the Buddhist 
code of ethics and of life and the Christian con- 
cept appears to be vested in a question of Christian 
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“faith”, that is in an interpretation, nothing more, 
of what Jesus implied by the more mystical and 
ethereal of his teachings as set-out in the Gospels. 
It is obvious that the early Christian teachers and 
nredieval priests both interpreted and translated 
the original form of Christ’s teaching so that it 
i|aght be understood by the intelligence of their 
age. Nor has the Christian Church departed from 
the original interpretation. The Buddhist pro- 
position which does not seem to find any place 
in Christian teaching is that of Karma, ^of u reincar- 
nation, itself the fulcrum of Buddhist belief. But 
here again what is “faith” or “belief” to the 
Christian is held to be man-known and man- 
experienced by both Buddhists and Orthodox 
‘ Hindus alike. The Christian, as it appears, simply 
because he is unable to accept the fact that man 
can know, and has known, metaphysical truth, 
refuses to probe the mysteries after-life, and, 
like the Moslem, by an act of faith accepts the pro- 
position of an undefined Paradise. In order to 
explain the Divinity of Christ, therefore, it was 
necessary to produce the theory of the Immaculate 
Conception to account for His God inheritance. 
"^Granted this essential separation from mankind, 
Christian doctrine allows that Jesus, Man, was 
possessed of knowledge of the whole truth of 
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our nature and existence, as well as that of the 
universe as a whole. ^ 

The search for %’ruth is the highest calling to 
which man be invited, or to which he may devote 
his life. It cannot, therefore, be said to be pro- 
fane if the suggestion be offered that further investi- 
gation, translation, definition, even rejection of 
all interpretation other than the “Word” itself, 
may present the Teachings of Jesus in a new form, 
but one which more closely identifies the Christian 
philosQplay with the Vedic concept. 

During the early sixteenth century, while Christ- 
ianity was fighting the bitterest battles of its sects, 
fights which concerned themselves not with phil- 
osophical belief but with temporal power, a fusion 
between Hinduism and Indo-Islam became almost" 
an accomplished fact. The Seers of that age in 
fact appealed to both creeds alike, at a time when 
Akbar, the Moslem conqueror and philosopher, 
had himself absorbed the Aryan philosophies and 
made of them the ethical background of his own 
r ule. 

The Sikhs, numbering 6,000,000 adherents, are 
the result of such teaching. The Adi-Granth, the 
fundamental work of Sikh teaching, thus describes *’ 
the Deity, “One, sole, self-existing, the meaning 
and the cause of all”. The Sikh religion resembles 
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Islam in that it does not recognize Caste. Like 
Hindaism the religion of the Sikhs is essentially 
spiritual, but it seems to lack tie vitality of Islam 
and the capacity with which Hinduism, through its 
three metaphysical systems, is enabled to appeal 
tn different intellectual capacities and tempera- 
ments. As an observation it may be here suggested 
that Hinduism in this respect is comparable to 
the range of Christian sectarianism, but the com- 
parison in this respect ceases with range, for 
while the three Hindu systems are not^..,£Katually 
contradictory it would appear that the essence of 
Christian sectarianism is that of mutual contra- 
diction. 

The Zoroastrians (Parsis), although numbering 
only 100,000, are interesting, if only from the 
immense age of the religion and their exceptional 
power and material wealth in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The Zeud Aresta, the sacfed book of the 
Parsis, declares a monotheistic philosophy. 
Authority places Zoroaster at some 5,000 years 
before Plato and such is the evidence of Aristotle. 
The Parsis are of direct and exclusive Aryan 
descent. Their philosophic rehgion again is vested 
in the One. 

We turn to Christianity. There is no evidence 
whatever of the spread of Christianity in India. 
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On the contrary, Christian influence is small 
and the number of converts negligible, probably 
indeed offset by vhe converts from Christianity 
to Hinduism. In the small Portuguese possession 
of Goa beside Bombay no less than 10,000 Indians 
have been recently “re-converted” from Roman 
Catholicism to Hinduism. The release of millions 
of Hindus from “Untouqhability”, the Mahatnm . 
Gandhi’s campaign, which may be possessed of"^ 
deep political significance, may in fact lead to the 
wholesale, “re-conversion” of Christian Indians 
to Hinduism. Let that be understood. Orthodox 
Christianity, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, makes no appeal to the Indian mind. 
The intellectual Indian despises Christianity, as 
expotmded : - the ignorant Indian cannot com-'-ji 
prehend its doctrines and forms. For the same 1 
. reasons that Roman Catholicism appeals to ’ 
Spanish or to polish or Irish peasants, or that 
the Salvation Army appeals to the English mass, 
both Catholics and Salvationists have secured 
some small success in India by contrast with 
other Churches and Sects. But every authority, 
whether Ecclesiastical or lay, is agreed that the 
Indian peoples will not be converted to Westertte?^ 
Christianity. We may well consider the inter- m 
pretation placed upon the revealed teachings of 
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the One by Hindus, bj Moslems, by Buddhists, 
"y by Sikhs, as proclaimed by successive Prophets 
and Seers. • 

In summary let it be noted that the great 
religious divisions of India are possessed of a 
common origin. The basic philosophy of each 
is governed ultimately by the Aryan ideology, 
j. :^elf an indivisible social polity and religious 
^ ‘discipline. 

India presents to-day, as always, the identifi- 
cation of social polity with religious diseipline. 
India is in the process of rejecting simultaneously 
British rule and its dominating philosophy. ''JCTaat 
is this revolt of Indian Nationalism other than 
the rejection of the materialistic concept ? 

"• Throughout the ages man has from time to 
time set up landmarks, as it were, of Personality, 
by which he can direct his wanderings. Such 
landmarks are the great Seers, the; Rishis — Confu- 
cius, Zoroaster, the Buddha, Jesus, Mahomet, 
Nanak. Intellect has brought together the scraps 
of knowledge thus accumulated and therefrom 
has constructed a view of the world and the 
universe which we call science, science in all its 
-forms. It appears that in so doing man has for- 
gotten the calls by which glorious Nature used 
to direct his wanderings. He now goes into 
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the meadows only to see the flowers in full ^ 
bloom, not to share with them the awakening ^ 
urge of spring. ^SZhen they die he laments them, 
instead of passing on naturally to the next and 
to the next wonder. He has learned to remem- 
ber only the sorrows of six score years and ten 
and to invent the cares of the morrow. But Ije 
has forgotten who he is. Man has learned 
science, but he has forgotten the Life to which 

it was to give form. ,1 

Th« proper function of State Religion, that is, 
of National Religion, is to hold up continually 
before men’s eyes the non-scientific view of 
things. But the Christian Church throughout 
the world is in a most unhappy state. It is now 
beginning ts realize — and this realization Bas ^ 
produced the falling away of Church adherents ' , 
and the birth of new Groups— that man cannot 
and will not ijve by repressive and uncompre- 
hending Ethic alone. What he really wants is 
some nourishment for his heart, not his theo- 
logical soul, and this is what man is actually 
trying to obtain with what are termed his “post- 
war morals”, even if in his ignorance he con- 
fuses love and desire. _ 

The Western man is in rebellion against the 
dominant Freudian idea that he is nothing more 
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than a sex protoplasm, or that at the best, accord- 
• ing to popular scientific understanding, he is only 
a monkey. To meet these nieds the leaders of 
national religion seem to imagine the difficulty 
will be solved if they can produce a bastard 
scientific religion which will hurt no one’s feelings 
yery much. There is no attempt to rescue the 
teachings of Jesus Christ from their medieval 
: interpretation or to go back to the Vedic teach- 
ings upon which those of Jesus are founded 
and which so closely resemble His whole Thesis. 
The parallelism between the teachings of the New 
Testament and the Bhagavad-Gita from the epic 
Mahabharata, often actually verbal, is a striking 
corroboration of this view. Divested of its weary- 
ing theological dispute and all the-absurd trivial- 
ities with which Sacerdotalism is everywhere 
concerned, the teaching of Christ is extraordin- 
arily simple. It can be equally yell summed up 
in the Brahmanic interpretation — “Thyself, the 
Inward Ruler, the Deathless”. And in this 
thrilling conception is the power for good against 
evil, the complete rule of conduct, salvation and 
eternal life. Divested of mere theology all religions 
: -^each the same thing. To know oneself as a 
spiritual being is to loose oneself in spirit con- 
sciousness and to have no doubt about one’s 



own existence. One who knows this cannot 
be deceived with the ordinary notion that he is 
who he is. He fis seen through the illusory 
relative character of the daily self. In short, as 
every great Seer has insisted, it is man himself who 
is divine. 


CHAPTER ?CI 


TO FIND CULTURAL MOMENTUM 

T here is a very great difficulty and danger 
in over-stressing the theological, as opposed 
to the purely philosophical argument. Nothing 
herein, either directly or by implication, is intended 
to be read as expressing disrespect for any religious 
faith or for those who hold particular theo- 
sophical doctrines. This is an impartial examin- 
ation ; and, as must be readily perceived, the 
objective is to discover a common denominator 
by the use of which the highest-, philosophical 
belief in every religion can be utilized to the 
service of good government and in the disposal 
of human affairs. 

Of the great religions Christianity and Islam 
are those which proselytize. They possess cer- 
tain features in common. Islam was the religion 
of Adam, Noah, Abraham and Jesus. It was 
in fact the religion of every prophet of God who 
appeared in every part of the world. Islam is 
the most modem religion, a point which carries 
great weight with its adheraits, for naturally it 
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is claimed that the divine revelations to Mahomet 
take the place of all others. There is nothing 
in the Quran whifh moral man cannot accept. 

It is a complete code of both personal and social 
conduct. This the Bible is not. Broadly, wi 
the exception of a code of Ethics in the Sermor 
on the Mount and in the Parables, the teachings 
of Jesus Christ do not clearly detail rules of 
conduct. There is a remarkable similarity, how- 
ever, between the Christian philosophy and that 
of Islafn. The one great fundamental difference 
is that the Quran does not admit that Jesus was 
other than mortal and denoxinces the claim to 
His Divinity. 

Islam is monotheistic, and, while frankly admit- 
ting that Jesjjs»sias a great teacher, the Quran • 
adjures the Faithful to reject the whole con- 
^ception of the Trinity. The Jews are subjected 
to the severest Judgment. The Quran charges 
Jews with the killing of righteous men, with 
taking usury, with falsely devouring property, 
with treachery, with acting as spies, with hypoc- 
risy, ’Sath being mischief-makers, with insolence, 
with hearts hardened for the breaking of covenants. 
From all these charges Christians are 
Both the teaching of the New Testament 
Vedantas equally hold up to approbrium the 
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matetialism of the Semite ideology and conduct 
of life. It is curious that Christians, Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Moslems, are nnited in a common 
detestation of the Jews. 

The Quran conceives of man as having Divine 
s|>irit breathed into him, nor does the Quran 
admit the return to life in this world of those 
who are actually dead. Herein it will be seen 
that Islam rejects the Resurrection and the Ascent. 
And the Quran equally rejects what is funda- 
mental to Hinduism, namely Reincarnation, upon 
which the whole conception of caste is built. 
The real point of interest here is that the Quranic 
code of social conduct and the Christian code 
possess no fundamental or important differences 
whatever. But in the realm #- ' »■ metaphysical, 
while the teachings of Christ seem to invite 
inquiry, Mahomet enjoined faith upon his fol-^ 
lowers. There is an extraor^ary simplicity 
about the teachings of the Quran, and this very 
fact has obviously favoured Islam as a mission- 
ary religion among simple and uneducated people, 
though this is not to suggest that the Leaders of 
Islam are less intelligent than those of other 
religions. 

Islam denounced polytheism as the gravest 
sin ; and it is in this fact that the sharp differences 
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between the Hindus and Moslems have been 
found, as well as in the belief of reincarnation. 
But these are mattars only of theological dispute. 
It was these differences which Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion, sought to unite. 

It seems that a common denominator as -z 
working hypothesis between the various concept 
of God in His relation to man can be found in 
the following tenets which appear to be common 
to all religions. 

Firstly, there is the belief in the hereafter. 
Secondly, as the final expression, there is the 
belief, through revelation, in the Absoluteness 
of God. There is no necessity to enter into a 
theological discussion or to attempt to interpret 
anew the tea diiagyo f Christ or of the Vedas. It 
is quite clear, for example, that Jesus taught, ‘T 
,and My Father are One,” and His teaching 
throughout was jaf one God. The Vedic teach- 
ings are insistent upon the One. Both Christianity 
and Hinduism share the common idea that man 
himself is possessed of divine attributes. This 
is a sirnple statement, not is it necessary to employ 
metaphysical arguments to sustain the assertion. 
Islam certainly appears also to share this con- 
cept, when Mahomet in a revelation at Mecca 
affirms in the Quran : “Surely I am going to create 


a mortal ... so when I have made him com- 
plete and breathed into him of My inspiration, 
fall down making obeisance Me.” 

A note to the English version of the Quran 
states: “This shows that man is made complete 
when the divine inspiration or spirit is breathed 
i|lto him. It should be noted that the divine 
spirit does not mean here the animal soul in man, 
but the spirit or word of Allah, that gives him 
perfection.” 

Again we find in Christianity and in Islam, in 
Hinduism, and in Buddhism, indeed in all religions, 
the common concept of the Divine spirit in man. 

All else is subservient and subsidiary to this 
conception. Whether it is a matter of faith and 
speculation, or whether it is ^a. m apter of know- 
ledge and revealed fact and experience does not 
really matter. Leaving aside all arguments and 
evidences in support of doctrine, and apart from' 
theological dispute and the schisms which divide 
religious sects and churches, one thing of vital 
and fundamental importance remains, namely the 
fixed human idea that man is inspired -by one 
God. We observe also that the world has gener- 
ally accepted the founders of all great religions 
as being divinely inspired and as being great 
Seers. The oldest known revelations are those 
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of the Vedas ; and, again, leaving aside the pro- 
fundities of metaphysical and theological mystery, 
in the Vedas are pertain rules of individual and ^ - 
social conduct upon which those of all other 
teachings are founded. ^ 

Let us observe that in the practice of every 
religion there are to be found grave abuses, while 
the very schisms and sects existing in each one ^ 
of the great religions are evidence that there is 
as yet no certain infallibility. Christianity pro- 
duces jiany sects, as history shows, often opposed ■' 
to one another. Islam possesses also its sects j 
which sometimes come into sharp mutual con- 
flict. Buddhism and the religion of the Sikhs 
are offshoots from Hinduism, while Hinduism 
itself again sects. There appears • 

the necessity that the one truth common to all 
religions and all sects within them shall be made 
*the guiding principle of conduct in social organ- [ 
ization and for individual conduct. Accentuation 
of difference can only lead to further divisions ; 
and to strife. 

A common fixation of thought in one Truth 
will produce unity, while certainly it must be 
universally admitted that, once this Truth is fixed 
and sustained, God Himself by revelation will j 
define the destiny of man. 1 


To Find Cultural Momentum 


We see around us a sick world. Only where 
t a spiritual religion is the basis of national endeavour 
do we observe this malaise of pessimism giving 
way before a new optimism. The sickness is 
, one of materialism. The men of the West have 
r sinned against the spiritual principle of their 
I being. The majesty of God is really in the human 
I mind, the structure of the Universe is in the 
^ human mind, but this statement appears only 
.. to be admissible if the proposition is accepted 
that man has knowledge and experience of meta- 
physical truth. Western civilization has not 
ordinarily accepted these views and the conse- 
quence is that the West rules the World, by power, 
by the mechanistic conception, by science, and 
by pessimistic pride. Rudvaf4 Kipling affirmed 
^ that, “East is East, and West is West”, that is a 
statement of the philosophic fact of the age in 
which he wrote. But when he continues that,"* 
“Never the twain shall meet”, he does not recog- 
nize that a great sundering is proceeding which 
is revealed in the racial movements of the world 
but especially in those of the India of which he 
wrote. 
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Everything in the world is subject to regular 
principles, to definite laws and to a certain 
structural organic scheme of things. When we 
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come to concrete realities such as sociological 
problems — ^how, for example, industry shall be | 
run, how to take decisions at elections, or how 
to adjudicate in State affairs — ^we seem to find a 
maze of confusion and are unable to obtain guid- 
ance from abstract principles. We are unable |o 
imagine ourselves as God, or gods, and find outr 
selves as ordinary citizens unable to realize that . 
every problem of life is metaphysical and possesses ^ 
its cosmic implications. In consequence we ad- 
minister drugs to the heart of the intellect ; and 
in common parlance this is the policy of “Safety 
First”. As the consequence, the manners of every- 
thing remain unknown, and we talk words but 
only words. We may become great politicians, 
but we do n(3f k;g Qw. we do not understand. Life • 
does not touch us. Man, therefore, becomes a ' 
mechanism, a thing who has borrowed a soul 
from conventions and has sold the God in him. 

A man is not a worse statesman, ruler, leader 
because his mind is not rooted in the field of gross 
materialism. Rather, in throwiag off his psychic 
entropy^, does he realize the God in him, and is 
then capable of perceiving the hidden thing, is 
gifted with hitherto unrealized powers in the ^ 
solution of human problems and his interpreta- 
tions are based upon the eternal Personality of 
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Men rather than upon the ephemeral and deluding 
evidences of objects and possessions. 

Until these things be unc|erstood we must 
recognize clearly for ourselves the nemesis of 
Western civilization. And not of Western civiliza- 
tion alone, for the cultural imposition of the West 
upon India, which historically is the cultural centre 
of the world, has continued too long for its effect 
not to be felt. 

What then is needed ? It is the injection of a 
new, yet ageless, cultural momentum into the 
unsympathetic and often hostile and ignorant 
nepotism of India. 

WTien it is suggested that the administrative 
nepotism, which is very real, lacks sympathy, 
this is simply a statement o£»fact. Nor is the 
suggestion one implying dishonesty of motive or 
lack of humanitarian considerations. The charge^ 
resolves itself to this, that the convention of genera- 
tions sets the intellectual pace. There is a lack of 
intellectual change and sympathy : no more. The 
sympathy of the heart constrained by convention 
has no freedom to exercise its natural filnction. 
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and this is an observation confirmed by a distin- 
guished legal member of the Indian Civil Service, 
who in a survey of the Indian problems subjects 
the whole administration from the Viceroy down 
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to the lowest official to analysis and in summary 
asserts — “The virtual rulers of the country have 
become less men i^d more machines for grinding 
out documents, not as a rule, of very much 


practical value when you get them.” He con- 
tinues — “I was very much struck while in India, 
with the absences in most English officials of 
any real knowledge of the daily life and wants 
of the people. They did not know, and they did - 
not seem to want to know. They were hard-' 
working, just, nay benevolent, but unsympa- 
thetic, in many cases, more than unsympathetic, 
contemptuous.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOVEREIGNIT 


j f-r^HE events in India between the Indian 
P JL Mutiny and the opening of the Great War 
* demonstrate the forward march of reform. 

* The great British Pro-Consuls, the Viceroys 
of India, have made some separate contribution 
to the welfare of the Indian peoples as a whole, 
Names like those of Duiferin, Dalhousie, and 
Curzon would be landmarks in the story of any 
Empire. During this period, communications, 
. medical services, the arrest oErplague-nand famine, 
great engineering schemes, education, went steadily 
forward. At the same time the British and Indian 
armies together fought no less t]^an seventy-two 
campaigns on the Indian frontier in order to defend 
the rich plains of Hindustan against the warlike 
and virile tribesmen of the mountain frontier. 

In India itself there was a period of fiaarked 
tranquillity. We may have good reason to congrat- 
'ulate ourselves. History reveals that in the pre- 
ceding century India was torn between the 
rivalries of the great Moslem Nabobs and Hindu 






Maharajas. The vast peasant population had 
existed under a governmental system of coercion, 
expropriation anc| what in modern journalistic 
phraseology is termed “terror” ; while the great 
Indian Chiefs, like the Chinese War-Lords of 
to-day, were at perpetual war with one anot&r. 
The great Mahratta Principalities, for example,’ 
spreading across Hindustan from Bombay to 
Calcutta show how the ruling Princes, Scindia, 
Holkah, and the Peshwa at Poona conspired the* 
one against the other while the millions who 
peopled their kingdoms were subjected to cruel 
penalties and to perpetual strife. The Nabobs < 
and Maharajas, whose successors, whether hered- ’ 
itary or nominated by the British Raj now con- 
stitute the Chamber, of Princes, were defeated by 
Clive and Warren Hastings, and such power as 

was contributed 
Company and sub 
by Royal Proclamation 
Proclamations we read quite clearly 
the purpose in the British mind, 
must bfe recognized that in British law the import- 
ant question of Equity has traditionally super- 
seded precise legal definition. The Civil 
Penal Code of the British Constitution is 
in Equity, however much the mfluence of material' 
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istic interpretation may in these latter days have 
replaced Equity by what is legal and what is not 
illegal. British law is based fondamentally upon 
its attitude towards what is right and what is 
wrong. 

British tolerance of the powers and possessions 
of the Indian Princes is founded, therefore, upon 
a conception of Princely duty towards subject 
peoples. This is a most important observation 
to make at the present time, for the conception 
of an All-India Federation emanated froip the 
Chamber of Princes, itself dating from 1930, and 
it was first suggested by the Maharaja of Bikanir. 

But the Federation now proposed, which ulti- 
mately includes the control both of Defence and 
the Foreign relations of India, a§ well a^its relations 
with the Crown, is vastly different from that to 
which the Princes affirmed their assent. In the last 
public utterance of his life, the Maharaja Jamsahib 
of Nawanagar, the celebrated “Ranji”, speaking as 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Indian Princes in 


the presence of the Viceroy said : 

“If I find myself, as I and some of my friends do, 
unable to accept the present Federal Scheme, it is 
-not by any hostility to British India that we are 
animated ; but by the simple instinct of self-preser- 
vation. I wish British India all good luck in its 
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endeavours; but its problems are not our problems; 
and no good will come of trying to confuse the 

-and no one who has made 


two. The real truth is 

1 ^ ' ■ 

a careful study of the proceedings of the three 
Round Table Conferences can honestly deny this 
fact — ^that the kind of Federation of which in 1930 
our representative Princes signified their provisional 
approbation was very different indeed from the 
kind of federation which now holds the 
field.” 

During the period under review, despite the 
progress made in the domestic field and the 
security given to the vulnerable part of the Indian 
frontier, there arose, however, an agitation 
possessed of all the features of a national move- 
ment. Wftat is i;pmarkable, of course, is that 
while in the previous centuries the Rulers o 
India, the great Princes, directed their energies 
and resources to the dismembering of a unified 
India, the tendency of the British Rule which 
followed was inevitably towards unification, eco- 
nomic and political. 

Shortly, Great Britain had been responsible 
for the resurgence of the Aryan culture as the 
greatest unifying force and as the greatest 
Divine blessings. Such a regenerating influence 
formed, however, no objective part of British 
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political policy. It appeared accidentally, or better, 
by virtue of the aristocratic foundation of the 
governmental structure. ' ^ 

It would now appear that however unwittingly 
such unity has been secured, when the possi- 
bility is within the grasp of British Statesmen to 
make use of the tremendous beneficent force 
vested in the x\ryan ideology and the Vedic Gsde, 
this is the moment chosen to throw them over- 
• board. 

At the moment when by our own act and 
doing Great Britain has let loose the flood-tide 
of Indian nationalism, which is secured alone in 
Aryan achievement, rather than turn that flood 
into the great stream of human progress, we are 
giving our powers to the .self-destructive task 
of attempting to erect material barriers against 
it. 

Surely statesmanship requires something larger 
than this. To understand human nature, its 
hopes and fears, its ambitions, its aspirations, its 
virtues, and its vices, its cap^ity for good and 
evil : to see human nature from every side, not 
to despise that which is lowly, not to exalt that 
' which secures its high place from the authority 
of Mammon alone : to be steeped in the history 
of the human race at large, the rise and fall of 
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nations and of empires, the cause for success and 
failure in the lives and actions of the world’s 
historic figures : to be sympathetic in judgment, 
to be able to see both sides of every question, to 
recognize the tendency of events and in these to 
be the institutional Leader : to be ruthless .qf 
evil, slow to punishment and inflexible in action^ 
these are the qualities of Statesmanship. 

Statesmanship everywhere must have added to it 
one further quality. The Indian statesman must* 
relearn the lesson taught by the great Aryan 
Rulers, who combined in themselves not only 
ruling qualities, but the minds of philosophers 
and what may be summarized as a Spartan attitude 
to life. 

The tragedy of India is its poverty, a poverty 
which beggars ordinary description. It invades, 
surrounds, and reaches right up to the footsteps 
of the Palaces in which dwell those who have 
inherited the Autocracies of the Nabobs and of the 
Maharajas whom we displaced centuries ago. 

So rare are the simple virtues to whose inherent 
necessity the history of all great Leadership 
testifies that a man might live more than half his 
life in India and never discover them. He might- 
journey from the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin 
and from East to West, and in the Rulers whom 
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he would meet, whether British or Indian, he 
^ would discover little of that refinement of life, 
that philosophic contentment with the pleasures 
to be found in pure culture, 'that magnetic gift 
of Leadership by personal example upon which 
all. human greatness is founded. 

^The position, power and prestige of the Princes 
is the datum line. Historically they owe their 
f position to British tolerance. British rule can 
•do what it will with them : let there be no mis- 
take about that. To enter into long legal, argu- 
ments as to the interpretation of Treaties and 
Proclamations is merely an exercise in dialectics 
and a waste of time. Indian nationalism exists. 
We ourselves are responsible for its resurgence. 
We ourselves must lead it. First, we must lead 
the Princes. 

This is no matter for dialectics or for confer- 
ences, but for plain speaking. The Princes have 
a duty. That duty is nothing more or less than 
the Leadership of their people. No one who 
has any knowledge of India can possibly suggest 
that the Princes and Ruling Chiefs are devoting 
themselves to any such thing. Indian nationalism 
-is as impatient of the Princes as it is of British 
rule. Indian nationalism recogrdzes that it is 
British rule and British rule alone which 
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preserves the authority and autocracy of the 
Principalities. 

British rule in India is largely divested of the 
spirit of Leadership. It has become a dead thing, 
without that magnetic, vitalizing, inspiring author- 
ity which alone is the essence of good Govern- 
ment. 

A calm, determined government in India, led 
by strong, high-principled men might capture to 
itself something, if not all, of the spirit of the 
epic Aryan age. It must pin its faith in Aryan 
principles, proclaiming these principles as the 
beginning and end of Policy, insisting that they 
and they alone, inspire, transmute and direct 
unity — transcending race, colour, community and 
creed. 

Indian nationalism has no use for the luxury 
of palaces, for cohorts of dancing girls and end- 
less racing stables, for national revenues dissi- 
pated in selfish luxury or for clever legal phrases 
which may serve as law but which defeat equity 
and^ justice. A Government which understood 
these things, and which put them into practice 
would summon all India to its support. 

In the last resort a Government of whatever, 
character must take its stand upon a set of prin- 
ciples as to which there can be no qualification. 
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Sopereignty 


Herein, as the cardinal principle for governmental 
action, is asserted the sovereignty of the Indian^^^^ ^ 
peoples, sovereign as one people, sovereign since 
five thousands of years of history— sovereignty 
given its historical right and authority— sovereignty 
which must be recognized as valid, the basis of 
all future constructive constitutions. 

The doctrine of sovereignty, as we generally 
imderstand it, took its rise during the fourteenth 
’ century and as a consequent upon the develop- 
ment at that time of the new states that were 
emerging from the chaos which had marked the 
centuries immediately following the disappearance 
of the Roman Empire. The conception of 
sovereignty has been exhaustively examined by 
jurists, and every implication of the. legal theory 
of sovereignty has been finally discussed. ; 

There is, however, one vital aspect of the ; 

matter which invites further exposition. For what ; 

purpose does a nation exist ? Has it any aim { 

beyond its own aggrandizement and the pros- i 

perity of its citizens ? Has it any duty towards | 

the general concerns of the human race or toward 
the care of the backward and dependent peoples > 

or toward the promotion of wealth or the good ! 

ordering of the world ? Has a sovereign nation I 

a moral personality or is it without any moral | 
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instincts and obligations whatsoever ? This i 
the point to press. 

When two or ^more sovereign states agre 
together to promote some common and nobl 
end, they do not limit their sovereignties The' 
rather enrich them. By this co-operation ani 
association each sovereign state reveals the fac 
that it has a moral consciousness and a mora 
purpose. Slowly this conception of states a; 
moral personalities is growing among men. 

^ Each state justly glories in its historic past, ir 
Its racial history, in its language, its literature and 
Its science, in its art and its architecture, in its 
industry, its trade and its commerce, and it would 
be glad to extend the influence of each of these 
over as wide-a part oflthe earth’s surface as possible. 
It can do so in but two ways : by conflict or by 
^co-operation : ultimately by war or by peace. 
Again the point to press is that the State must be 
concerned as a 'moral personality. Then if this 
idea be acceptable the materialistic or rationalistic 
concept of national sovereignty is untenable. 

“Non--co-operation,” the political doctrine and 
weapon of the Mahatma Gandhi, ceases to be 
possessed of validity as an instrument for the 
statement or enforcement of sovereignty, once 
the British Indian Government has reasserted its 
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moral personality. Inevitably, as the consequence, 
the forces of non-co-operation must then be thrown 
into the scales on the side of c^-operation and 
association in a revolution of fnoral purpose. In 
short, the answer to the Mahatma Gandhi and all 
diat he stands for is British regeneration, a higher 
Imperial purpose, and there is no substitute. 

Indian Nationalism, which expresses itself as 
a revolt of an ancient culture against modern 
- materialism and a world corroded with objects 
and possessions, will continue its hostility against 
the British Raj, no doubt with growing violence, 
unless and until the British people reassert 
unqualified loyalty to the Aryan principle. 

It is presumed that British statesmen — the 
British people — ^will come to recognize this funda- 
mental truth. The ultimate conflict in India, then, 
as throughout the world, will be between the 
forces of moral principle and those of materialism* 
It is in this realization that the 'observer is per- 
haps best able to detect the basic causes for the 
breach between the Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Pundit Nehru within Congress. Here is shown 
the sharp line between a political ideology based 
upon fixed moral principle and a political theory 
perhaps inspired by materialistic considerations. 

A statesman is one who represents a great idea ; 
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one which he can impress upon the conscience 
of a nation. The idea which those who are tme 
to the Aryan principles are endeavouring to extend 
is that a nation is sT moral person with a responsi- 
bility for its conduct towards others and with 
duties which always and everywhere accompany 
its rights. 

There are varying facts and happenings through- 
out the world which we must be prepared to face. 
First, is the very obvious fact that not all the 
organized groups of mankind are by any means 
on the same level of competence for self-govern- 
ment and for international responsibility. To 
force upon such people either by weight of num- 
bers or by greater capacity, or in response to some 
visionary theory of the equality of men, the 
political and social institutions which are suitable 
and satisfactory for people that are much farther 
advanced and much more fully disciplined, is 
folly of the first'’ order. 

The peace of India cannot rest with permanence 
upon any theory of domination by force, whether 
that domination be military or economic or racial 
or religious, for such domination is always a 
temptation to its disturbance and overthrow. 
Peace can only rest secure upon an enlightened 
and convinced public opinion. A public opinion 
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CHAPTER XIII 


the princes and congress 


TT IS axiomatic of the proposals embodied ^ 
a Federal India that a certain number of Princes 
snail accept the constitution evolved from the 
Round Table Conferences and the Joint Select' 
ommittee. Once the idea had become practical 
politics, the Princes have approached the Federal 
India concept with the utmost caution. It would 
seem that there must be endless discussion and 
constant exchange of views and change of view- 
point before the Princes can possibly reach a 
formula acceptable to one and all. 

_ The Government declines to accept the sug- 
gestion which has been frequently made that 
pressure has been brought upon the Princes, 
either individually or collectively, to bring them 
to accept the Government project and to leave 
themselves the whim of Whitehall and to the 
ignorance of the British electorate. Neverthe- 
less, some of the bolder Princes with their 
Ministers have more than hinted that they have 
been subject to Government pressure. 
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There is no reason why the Princes should not 

in fact be “advised”— which implies mstraction 
by the Paramount Power to fall intb line in regar 
J a great work of constructive government policy, 
to which a princely resistance might ^ 

«ave set-back. What appears is that the Govem- 
ient is not possessed of the honesty and_ strength 
of its own convictions ; and while exerting pre^ 
sure pretends to an ignorant world that it is 

entitel? inGOcetit. i 

The resistance of the Princes can be well under- 
stood. They enjoy almost complete 
and so long as they preserve peace within thei 
own borders, and their States do not becom 
completely insolvent, Government leaves them 
to do mote or less what tfagy please. Some of 
the States, both large and small, have shown 
themselves to be wisely administered, with a^ 
progressive outlook. Others, on the contrary, 
Lrnonstrate a varying degree 
corruption and repression. Quite obviously the 
duty of Government goes far beyond mere 
administration. 

Every thought herein is to suggest that the 
* - true function of Government is to lead an 
inspire to be the vehicle of national expression, 
and to’ weld the State as a homogeneous umt, 
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directing its activities to the material and cultural 
elevation of the people. a'' * 

To tolerate '^hat is inefficient, unjust, repressive 
and retrograde is, therefore, to fail to understand 
the functions of government, and to fail to 5, 
govern. ^ 

Of All-India, what is known as Indian India, ^ 
or the Indian States, amounts to one-third of the 
whole. India is both a political and geographical 'e 
entity ; and there can, therefore, be no consti- T 
tution for India which does not include one-third 
of its geographical and political whole. During 
the course of the Indian Debates in the House of 
Commons, suggestions have been made that the ■ 
Government should proceed with the formulation 
of a constitution for India, omitting the Princi- ^ 
palities altogether. The argument produced is^ 
that the Princes will come into line; and no 
doubt those who have framed these suggestions • 
consider that once self-government is introduced 
throughout British India an agitation can be 
inspired throughout the States with the object of 
overthrowing the Maharajas and Ruling Chiefs, j 
from which might follow the inclusion of their 
States within the British Indian self-governing -T 
democratic Federation. 

But the British Indian constitution, as envisaged, 
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is based upon the Communal Award of 1932, 
which is a legal instrument for the perpetuation 
of the artificial divisions which in themselves are 
a denial of Indian nationalisci!. To omit the 
Indian States from the All-India Federation and 
(0 hope for agitation to increase the rate of 
democratic progress would not only serve to 
aggravate the artificial divisions now given 
^ legality, but further to disintegrate the Indian 
peoples. 

The first essential to a governmental policy 
towards Indian India — of course presuming that 
government insists upon the preservation of its 
rights as the Paramount Power — ^is to examine 
the attitude of Indian opinion itself towards the 
Princes. With certain notable exceptions, it is 
to be noted and regretted that there is very little 
affection for the Ruling Families. The British 
people are so entirely satisfied with the integrity 
of its Royal House, with its beifevolence, with 
its devotion to the welfare of the people at large, 
that, without further knowledge they may be led 
to believe that the Princes of India.are inspired 
by the conduct of the PCing-Emperor and his 
family. 

It is noteworthy that there has been no public 
declaration by any British Minister or “expert 
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authority” Lq criticism of the Princes. In most 
of the statements of the opponents of the White * 
Paper Proposals there is to be found not only® 
the sharpest hostility to Congress but a general ^ 
abuse also of what is termed “politically-mmded i 
India”, by which is implied nearly all that seaioa | 
of the Indian population which is literate. 1 ; 

An examination of the Indian Press during the ■ 
past two or three years reveals the deep discon- J 
tent of Indians with the conduct of their owff| 
Princes. Let it be understood that the Princes 
enjoy their rights under the Paramount Power 
not alone from Royal Proclamation but under 
the Princes Protection Act of 1922. Not one | 
word has been said by any British statesman to ' 
enable the JPrinces to be aware of what is expected ' 
of them since they" assented in principle to join’^ 
the Indian Federation. So far as the world knows, 

" the Princes, individually and collectively, are in a 
position to be ''able to reject summarily any pro- 
posal which is not agreed. While His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, by ancient statute imposed 
upon his JRpyal predecessors, has his constitu- 
tional powers limited and restricted, and his 
expenditure of public monies controlled by ths^~ 
Civil List, the Indian Princes, subject to the 
Sovereignty of the King-Emperor, enjoy absolute 
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autocracy, and are free to do almost anything 
they wish with the State Revenues. 

The Indian Press in British India for several 
years now has continued to pdint out that the 
“people in the States are so cowed down by 
oppression that they cannot muster courage even 
to have a public meeting or to present a petition”. 
This quotation from one of the oldest, best and 
most widely circulated of the Indian newspapers 
is typical. Other quotations from similar news- 
papers suggest: “Is it not the duty of the British 
Indian Government to make it imperative for the 
Indian rulers to provide freedom of association, 
to fix their Civil Lists, and to establish repre- 
sentative institutions ?” 

Very seldom has the Indian Governipent inter- 
vened in the internal affairs oF the Indian States. 
Indeed, except in cases of grave disorder result- 
ing in riot and loss of life, the effects of which 
might prove dangerous outside the boundaries 
of the mutinous States, the Indian Government 
has not interfered ; and the attitude of recalcitrant 
Princes has not infrequently resembled an arro- 
gant defiance of authority. The most recent cases 
of two separate States, in which demonstrably was 
found oppression — ^much of it communal — ^but 
also a disloyal and insolent attitude towards the 
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Paramount Power, it was found necessary after the 
State inhabitants had rebelled for large forces to 
sent by the Commander-in-Chief to both States fot*^ 
the restoration of order and for the prevention of 
further loss of life. i 

There can be no doubt that the peoples of 
Indian India are suffering from severe repressions 
and heavy taxations which no Paramount Power 
with any sense of true government should tolerate 
for a moment. * ’ 

If the price of the adhesion of the Princes to 
the Federal structure is the continuance of un- 
limited autocracy, it is not worth having at 
any price. If the stability of Government a 
India relies upon non-interference with oppres- 
sion, thep, equallj, that stability is not worth 
having. 

Without fixing identity upon any particulai 
State, for our purposes it is desirable to examine 
one of the larger, which may be said to be mote 
or less typical of the whole. The last available 
Administration Report of this State which is for 
the years 1930-31 shows that the net Revenue was 
a little in access of 49 lakhs of rupees {£^,^ 1 ^, 000 ) 
the Palace expenses amounted to nearly iij lakhs^ 
(3^^845,750). This was three times the net expendi- 
ture upon education and medical relief. It is not 
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an unusual subterfuge to debit a part of the expenses, 
which being in reality incurred for the comfort of 
the Ruler, instead of being included in the Palace 
expenditure are debited to different heads of state 
expenditure. But assuming that this subterfuge, 
which so often provides well-paid appointments, 
“houses, motor-cars, and whatnot for the Ruler’s 
favourites, is not resorted to in the present case, 
the proportion which the Palace expenses bear to 
the net revenue is, as is readily recognized, not 
very much below twenty-five per cent. The Report 
in question informs the reader that “the Budget 
assigns most of the income of the year to the well- 
being of the people”. Only one-fourth of the 
children within this State are provided with any 
kind of education at all. As a measurejof economy 
the Ruler found it necessary to curtail pensions 
and dismiss a number of Government servants of 
the lower grades, but on the other hand he addetf 
two European jockeys to his raciifg establishment, 
and the salary of each is three times as much as 
that of the principal of the high school in the 
State capital. . - . 

There is every evidence that the Government of 
India condones the gross personal extravagances 
of some of the Rulers of the Indian States ; and in 
some respects the Government of India also seeks to 
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emulate them. Govetnment appeals, thetefoie, 
to take its stand in defence of the degraded govern- 
mental system -■which both Clive and Warren 
Hastings found scf easy to destroy, rather than 
pin its faith in those teachings of history which 
provide the acid test of how India can become 

united people, - 

A criticism of the administration of the Indian 
States is not intended as an unfavourable contrast 
to the methods of Congress and of the reformist* 
agitators. If many of the Princes are oppressors, 
they are at least realists. And even autocracy of 
the worst kind produces an even tempo in social 
organization and may prove constructive in the 
material field. 

The Press.organs of Congress and of the political 
agitators demonstrate* that seldom, amid columns 
of violent vituperation against British Rule and 
British individuals, is there to be found one para- 
graph which spaks with gratitude of the acts or 
conduct of life of any British citizen. There is 
to be found no word of regret for the assassination 
of British-officials or for acts of cruelty, cowardice 
and crime. On the contrary, more often than not 
rfimini^^s and assassins have received their pasan . 
of praise. Very rarely, also, is to be heard an 
honest tribute to the public servant from the 
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mouths of Indian teptosentatives of any com- 
munity. This, perhaps, is lack of intellectual charity, 
and no more. So it may pass. But it should be 
noted. 

While Government servants, shackled by the 
of Whitehall, do at least continue to 
e peace and good order and to balance 
the Budget— certainly two of the primary functions 
in human order whether considered individually 
'or in the mass— India yet displays an ineptitude 
for coming to grips with reality which can only 
be described as Gilbertian. 

Endless committees eidst throughout the length 
and breadth of India. Instead of accomplishing 
a set task in accordance with the terms of 
these committees expend endless yeais in 
debate without ever reaching decisions. Important 
public bodies with grandiose titles turn 
functions over to what are termed ‘‘Working 
Committees” — a descriptive term which is possessed 
of no little humour. The “Working Committees” 
submit their decisions to endless sub-committees, 
which in their turn are required to -report back 
to the “Working Committee”, and thence again 
to the higher constituted authority. Affairs which 
might well and properly be settled by a few high- 
minded intelligent and energetic men, are argued 
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and re-atgued for year after year, in an atmosphere 
of intense community and mutual distrust, the 
result of which is stagnation. 

As an example, In important Indian newspaper, 
controlled by a leading politician, pubUshed in 
English, even so late as November 12th, 1935, 
writes : 

“Greed for high office in Government on the 
part of leaders has always been tbf most deadly 
enemy of mass movement. This(^ry vice dis- 
integrated the non-Brahmin Party in Bombay and 
is at present working havoc in the Central Provinces. 
In the quarrel between the Naidu group and 
Punjabrao group, Punjabrao suddenly withdrew 
from the field in favour of the newly-born Farmers’ 
Party whose leader became Minister in Punjabrao’s 
place. Mr. Naidu not accepting this defeat in a 
sportsman’s spirit is again opposing the ministry, 
which conduct has created in the Central Provinces 
the strange spectacle of a quarrel between non- 
Brahmin Party and Farmers’ Party. The differences 
not being doctrinal but personal there is no weapon 
in either -party’s hands to throw against the other 
but slangs and slander. And there is every reason 
to expect that shrewd third persons may make the 
best of the situation to advance their interests at 
the cost of the Non-Brahmin Party.” The paper 
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therefore suggests that “if the quarrelling groups 
cannot settle the differences themselves they should, 
following the example of the Bengalies who called 
in the aid of Mr. Ane to arbitrate in their inter- 
party dispute, seek the aid of influential persons 
like the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Mr. Jadhao, Mr. 

■ Latthe, etc.” 

Apart from the incapacity demonstrated by this 
example, it is interesting to note that the Arbitration 
'in this inter-party dispute is sought of “influential 
persons like the Maharaja of Kolhapur”. Here is 
acknowledgment of the final authority of the 
Princes, though those with knowledge of India 
will be able to form their own conclusions in this 
particular case. Having regard to what follows 
hereafter, the point to press is that Indian political 
opinion being hopelessly divided, the authority of 
the Princes is finally sought. 

In the same issue of this paper is a report of the 
arrival of the Mahatma Gandhi a! Nagpur as part 
of his crusade on behalf of the Harijans (outcastes). 
The Orthodox Hindus “decided to start a counter 
propaganda asking people to pass- resolutions 
expressing themselves against the Temple-Entry 
Bill”. A Public Meeting was held. “There was 
great row and pandemonium, resulting inrhe smash 
of a petromax lamp. Then there was all darkness, 
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and yet the General (Awari) continued to address 
the crowd.” 

Again in the same issue we find such statements 
as, “Dissatisfaction with the present Congress 
programme is being expressed in many parts of 
India. The new Parties are the signs of the times. ’ 
It is understood in Bengal also the old Swarajists 
are thinking of reviving the Swarajya Party and 
they are also thinking of convening in December a 
conference of the Swarajists in other provinces as* 
well. . . . The present position of the Congress is 
somewhat ridiculous. ... It is high time for the 
Congress leaders to take stock of the situation 
seriously and try to put it in proper gear.” At the 
same time we find this paper giving the fullest 
possible publicity to the “League against Imperial- 
ism”, the Bolshevik Organization; and while all 
general news is omitted, there are columns of this 
twelve-sheet publication devoted to Russian Soviet 
propaganda, including the suggestion that Afghan- 
istan desires a Republican form of government. 
“Insha "Allah, God willing, India wiU have a 
Republic -sn her North Western Frontier”. A long 
article, condemning British policy, is propagandist 
for the return of “President Amanullah”. 

From the foregoing, which is typical, it is quite 
clear that the Indian politicians have no policy 
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whatever upon which there coxxld be any kind of 
agreement ; there is more thaji a hint also that both 
some newspapers and political j propaganda is 
highly coloured with Russian* Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. 

- Congress itself, which would have the world 
believe that it is possessed of all the capacities 
and good sense for government, seldom reaches 
any decisions of importance ; and, if under the 
moral pressure of the Mahatma Gandhi some 
decision is reached, those who do not agree with 
his policy or who are unable to follow the amazing 
intricacies of his mind, expend their powers, 
rather in pursuit of the policy, in encompassing 
its destruction. An unceasing guerrilla warfare is 
conducted between the Brahmins and other Castes. 
The strife between the Bralimin leaders in the 
Bombay Presidency for example, and the leaders 
of the Mahrattas has continued without interrupt 
tion for many generations and there is no sign of 
its abatement. 

It is frequently suggested that the Indian Moslem 
community is ready at any time j:o -fohi hands 
with the Hindus of Congress in the government 
of an All-India Federation. Yet the leader of 
the Indian Moslem community. Sir Mahomed 
Iqbal pursues the project of a Pan-Islam pro v 
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ince in the North-west of India to include the 
Punjab. , 

Often, too, it, is asserted that the policy of the 
British government has been, and is, to play off 
one Community against another; and, although 
no doubt in the earlier history of the British assor 
ciation with India this was true, it is demonstrably 
devoid of foundation to-day since the opposition 
of the All-India Federation comes from the vary- 
ing Communities of India themselves, rather than- 
from the fountain head of Government. If All- 
India is the ideal, then there could be no more 
colourful illustration of incapacity to reach con- 
clusions than the long-drawn-out disputes between 
the various Communities— -Hindus, Orthodox 
Hindus, Si^hs, Moslems — ^which terminated in 
the long delayed Cornmunal Award. 

Too strong an emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the evils which will inevitably result from any kind 
of Communal Representation. The Communal 
Award was forced upon the India Office by the 
demand of certain leaders of the Minorities whose 
real objectsuare quite different from those they are 
held to represent. Communal Representation means 
the intensification of Indian bitterness and dis- 
ruption instead of consideration for all which 
characterizes the British system, and which also the 
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Princes themselves, whether Hindu, Moslem or 
Sikh, from experience, have found it expedient to 
reproduce in government. India as a whole is 
opposed to the White Paper. Resolutions to this 
effect have been passed by all castes, by all creeds 
and all communities. The Indians on the Joint 
, Select Committee who have accepted the White 
Paper have secured themselves in India by pro- 
nouncing in advance against the “Safeguards”. 
The White Paper cannot be regarded as a “Treaty” 
like that of Michael Collins, because the Indians 
attending the Conferences spoke for no body of 
opinion in India. There is no Indian who is not 
free to use the machinery of the White Paper with 
which to abuse Great Britain at once, while in 
Ireland the Bolsheviks were at least required to 
wait. Opposition in India t6 the White Paper is 
not in fact on account of the “Safeguards”, but. 
because of the danger of the unjust domination hf 
rival communities. f 

Indians regard the British as aliens, though were 
government lifted to the Aryan plane and were the 
other measures advocated herein adopted, even this 
prejudice could be overcome in co-operation. But, 
dislike the British as Indians may do, there is at 
least justice and some efficiency, while there are 
also certain Britons who have won the admiration. 
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respect and love of Indians, not as aliens but as 
brothers. Indians ijow fear uncontrolled power 
in the hands of their enemies within India. The 
scramble for powei* is the unavoidable result of our 
transferring power. But the evil is exaggerated by: 
Communal Representation; and if this policy is. 
pursued it will be to our lasting shame. 

If he can be taken at his word, the Mahatma 
Gandhi would lead India back to the spinning- 
wheel and the witch doctor. Yet there is much in 
the philosophy of Gandhi which is not readily 
apparent. The revolt of Gandhi is against the 
materialism of the age and that materialism is 
Western materialism. Whether articulate or in- 
articulate, conscious or subconscious, he carries 
nearly the whole of India behind him in this philo- 
sophic revolt which has taken national form and 
is the beginning and for the present is the end of 
Indian nationalism. Swaraj, which means and 
implies self-government and national institutions, 
is Gandhi’s watchword, but it is not a Pohcy. 

Congress is divided between the leadership of 
the Mahatipa Gandhi and the Pundit Jawaharlala 
Nehru, while a further leading factor in its counsels 
is the Babu Sahhas Chandra Bose. 

Nehru’s faith is vested in economic Swarajya 
more intensely than in its political form, and he 
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is more concerned with the form of the future 
Swarajya, than with its realkation at the earliest 
possible moment. But Nehru appea:|s as a nationalist 
and a materialist. The profouftd philosophies of 
Hinduism mean nothing for him, except that they 
appear to be an obstruction to his Policy. One 
of Nehru’s admirers writes of him th^t “He is in 
love with the Russian conception.” The Pundit 
Nehru is the instrument of Bolshevism. It is possible, 
though it is hardly credible, that Nehru might 
succeed in capturing Indian nationalism and in 
subordinating it to the Bolshevik concept. But 
he could achieve this only by consummate trickery , 
and the mind of the Hindu is peculiarly on its 
defence against tactics of this character. 

The Mahatma Gandhi, on Ae other hand,, takes 
his stand on the vague slogan of the “Community 
of interest of all races and classes in India”. So 
long as Gandhi survives he is possessed of con- 
siderable power in this concept. It fs not surprising, 
therefore, that though long and bitter has been 
his battle with the Government of India, Gandhi 
seems to find himself so often in sympathy with 
the attitude of a number of the most lofty-minded 
of British Indian administrators. 

The point which requires emphasis is* that the 
British Government in 
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is not possessed of the qualities necessary to success- 
ful leadership. Government is failing to fulfil the f 
true function of- government, is devoid of a govern- 
mental ideal, is concerned with material questions 
alone, and seems not to realize that it is spiritual, 
leadership which will re-win Indian co-operation 
in a measure which during the second century of 
the British-Indian association has never yet been 
attained. 



CHAPTER Xfv' 

*• . ■ ■, , ■, 

THE GOAL OF ALL-INDIA 
^ 

TEADERSHIP is nothing else other than a 
— ‘ A -V capacity to be all things to all men, to be 
able to enter into the spirit of both king and peasant, 
to wear with distinction the regal robe in the 
executive of high office and as the focus of creative 
government^ in all its relationship with man, and 
to be able with equal distinction to labour upon the 
land clad only in a loin cloth. The God in Leader- 
^ ^ ship must compel example from the highest to the 
lowest. The gnosis of Leadership is to be found in 
personal example. , 

Consummate knowledge and skill on the part of 
the Executive are the backbone of £very system of 
governmental administration. But more than this, 
character and example in administrators is of 
greater importance even than skill in administra- 
tion. 

■ The moral and intellectual integrity of a Governor 
will make a deeper impress upon the mindaof those 
. governed than all the trappings of his office and 
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all Ms political distinction. The enthusiasm of an 
administfatot for M3 task and beyond tMs for theS 
purpose and ideals of the people among whom he , 
expounds political philosophy is of greater value | 
them Ms capacity to administer the letter of the law.- | 
A governor may enjoy a long list of public dis*^ 
tinctions, y®t be whoHy incapable of influencing * 
for good the life of one citizen entrusted to Ms 
care. 

The only thing wMch ultimately matters 
in a Leader of government is how far he 
can impress the worth of his character upon 
the nation. The Leader qiust be ^.t once the 
guide, the pMlosopher and the friend of all and 
of each. 

It J,s a poor government indeed wMch fails to^ 
inculcate the etMcal principle and the civic conduct | 
-.that embodies it. Civic conduct is of moral signi- 
ficance and finds its basis in that true and deepest 
self-respect which is built upon respect for others. 

An infallib le test in character is to be found in a : 
man’s manner to those whom for one reason or ' 
another men 'deem Ms inferiors. Manners reveal * 
the fnan ; they are an outward expression of intel- 
lectual and moral conviction. Refined and gentle 
manner^ are the expression of fixed habits of : 
thought and of action ; nor is this to suggest that i 
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good manners imply any lack of vigour in moral 
*^or intellectual conviction. Fas from it. In their 
daily life and contacts with all men of whatever 
class, community or caste, each /ervant of the 
. Government, from the Viceroy downwards, must 
demonstrate that invincible yet unassuming courage 
. that his attitude is one of strong intetle<^al and of 
• strong moral conviction. 

He who really understands the ethic of states- 
manship and enters into its spirit understands his 
own and all time. Statesmanship puts behind it 
and away from it the meaner and baser motives and 
feelings. It has no place for greed, for corruption, 
for jealousy, for vanity, or for empty boasting. The 
only emulation it admits is emulation in the pursuit 
.pf Truth and in the service of mankind. Tlie dpe per 
things in the life of good Government are only 
known and felt by those who are able to go beneath 
the surface as it presents itself day by day and to 
feel the majestic onward sweep of thS great current 
of spiritual, or cultural, life that finds in govern- 
ment a form of highest and most lasting 
sion. . 

^ Law, statutes and regulations rnay be more or 
"Hess specific in regard to the office of a 
and that of each one of his subordinates; and they 
may entrust the incumbent of that oflSce with greater 
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or less authority, but the fact remains that the 
office will be in chief part what the incumbenf.i 
makes of it. 

if: 

The measurt Of his authority will be the force 
of his Personality. No autocrat and no self-seeker 
can long maintain , himself in it. A great office 
makes a g^at man seem greater still by reason of 
the opportunity which it affords him for the use of 
his powers ; a great office makes a small man seeml 
smaller still by reason of the fierce light which' it 
causes to fall on his littleness. 

The supreme task of those who fill the great 
offices of State, that which invests them with all 

r 

their authority and all their influence, for good or 
ill, is that of national character formation. The 
spirif^which animates government is the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace' 
of each one of the nation. 

The focus of government, the Personality, must 
be able to prof e himself inviolate and incorruptible 
and of unquenchable ardour ; and he must be able 
to transmute and impress the character of his 
Personality upon each one of his associates, radiat- 
ing the spirituality of his Personality throughout 
the whole of his administration. He must be 
scrupulously loyal to the objectives of govern- 
ment, having no compromise with either evil or 
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convention. The objective of Indian Government, 
the one beyond all compar^:, the one which is 
rooted deeply in history and which is incapable of 
destruction is Indian Nationali9m.j The Fount of 
Government and each one of his colleagues must 
be capable of long hours of labour, relentless in 
their pursuit of truth, joyous of spirit, ^.courageous, 
immensely kind, overflowing with sympathy, of 
quick appreciation and of broad human under- 
standing. Both British and Indian Administrators, 
the few upon whom falls the task of Leadership and 
who are entrusted with the mission of welding 
together disunited elements into one great political 
unit, mus? be possessed of these qualities, so 
deeply implanted in their minds that they ove^ij 
shadow all others. 

They must be temperate in all things; yet never 
prudes ; they must be courteous to all. They must 
be of inflexible determination, yet they may yielS 
to reason yet never to prejudice. The Supreme 
Governor must prove himself the focus of all 
endeavour, the centre from which all activity will 
radiate, the foundation stone upon which the 
spirit of the State will be fashioned and built. He 
must interpret vague yearnings in terms of highest 
motive. He must direct the wayward journeys of 
diverse races and religions along one broad avenue 
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of idealism. He must be a visionary, yet he must be 
practical. His capacity must have been tested upon , 
the anvil of experience. He must keep his objective 
ever before his 'iyes upon a limidess horizon : and 
he must open the eyes of all* his subordinates so 
that each one can perceive this with a clarity equal 
with his own vision. Pe must make the goal of 
“All-India” the one beyond all compare, above 
community, above personal ambition. He must be 
ready and eager for every sacrifice which those 
entrusted to his charge may make of his personal 
convenience and comfort. His heart must not 
govern his head, nor sympathy his intellect; yet 
his spirit must outpour with overwheirning devo- 
.tion and leadership. And of all the virtues which 
he rm^t thus embody in his own character, the 
last is assuredly the best, for if well and fuUy 
supported by those who have authority over other 
men and by his subordinates, a man possessed of 
illimitable zeal will achieve where all others may 
fail. 

The matchless appeal of any one of the 
great Seers who ruled and shaped human 
organizations, who led the philosophic thought 
upon which a social poHty was founded, attained 
supremaqjr because first themselves they were 
men. Let Christians reflect that the Mediator, 
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Jesus, was first a man. That has its historical 
evidence equally with the , human life of the 
Buddha or of Mahomet, They were Seers. 
God was in them. *3 

We can come to no other conclusion other than 
that the new spirit which stirs the heart of India, 
articulate among the eduq^ted, a vague yearning 
among the peasants, is nothing other than a 
struggle for spiritual and mental freedom from the 
domination of an alien ideal. Wherever British 
Rule impresses itself in India there can be observed 
the universal decline of culture. In place of the 
superb native design^ architectural and in furnish- 
ing and fabrics, a formless, bastardized art encom- 
passes the land and enters into every corner o^ 
Indian civilization. Culture is debaucherii^ The 
main stream of education not only ignores the great 
cultural traditions of the past, but its implication 
is often to hold up racial foundations and ancient 
cultural triumphs to ridicule. * 

A former Governor of Bengal, to whom India 
owes a great deal and who was profoundly 
pathetic with the structure of Indian life, 
recorded that when from his sympathetic interest 
he offered a substantial Government subsidy 
the development of an Indian School ‘of. Art, free 
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sensitive criticism and opposition. Subsequent 
events have demonstrated that his was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. There was a distrust of i 
what might follc|w after, and a fear that the unquali- i 
fied sympathy of one Governor might become the 
stuffy- patronage of another. In short there is no 
demonstration in India fhat the tempo of Govern- 
mental attitude has changed or is changing. A 
shoddy materialism overshadovrs everything else. * 

The purpose should be wholly different from this. 

In the background of the philosophies which divide 
the peoples of India into religious Communities 
there exists a concept of social organization which 
binds the whole people as one human projection. At 
jioot there is a common denominator and there are 
no con^unal differences which should be permitted 
to intrude into Government or which need to be 
stressed in favour of or in opposition to any 
others. 

Christianity s£es God as an Invisible. In the 
Gospel of St. John it is written, “No man has 
seen God at any time”. Kabir, the Weaver Mystic [ 
of Northern India sings, “Oh how can I say He \ 

is unlike this. He is like that ? . . . there are no 1 

words to tell what He is” ; while Sankara and his - r— f 
disciples , expounded the Vedic doctrine in the I 
words : “He that is the essence of your soul. He is | 
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the truth. He is the self’, a conception not unlike 
that of Islam which insists tha|; God reveals Himself 
in the soul of man. The Quran, again, reflects the 
same idea : ‘‘Then He made complete and 
breathed into him His spirit”, and again : “Vision 
comprehends Him not and He comprehends all 
vision ; and He is the Kpower of subtleties, the 
Aware”. 

It may be assumed as axiomatic that nothing in 
nature happens by chance, a doctrine which is uni- 
versally accepted. Throughout the modem world 
there can be observed a rebellion against the heavy 
oppressions of civilization. Such Movements as 
scouting. Inking, camping, which in their varied 
fo rms are blazing through Europe and America 
and beyond are nothing other than a spkmjal revolt 
against the “clocked-in” life ot the factory, the office 
and the workshop. The beginnings of the awaken- 
ing in the West were about the year 1906 when 
almost simultaneously the Wandef^ogel in Germany 
and the Boy Scouts in England commenced their 
growth. The Movement was far more clearly 
defined in Germany than in England. In Germany, 
it was quite definitely a revolt of youth against a 
world corroded with objects and possessions ; and 
after the interruption of the War the Movement 
grew to tremendous proportions tiirough the 
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Jugendbemgung and the Bmde. It is interesting to 
observe that the Na:?:i Party, which was the logical : 
growth of the original Wandervdgel and the Biinde, 
attaches tremendcras upportance to the Aryan 
origins of the German peoples. There may appear 
to have been an over-accentuation of the racial 
issue as against the putely philosophic, or that of 
thought-habit and culture, but we are witnesses of 
a Germany, reaching back to ,the simplicity and 
strength of the Aryan era. • 

In India, the revolt possesses similar character- 
istics. There is to be seen a renaissance of admira- 
tion and reverence for the pure life of the Aryan 
ancestors. 

Here again is a protest against the materialistic 
artificiajity»of modern life, of which Rabindranath 
Tagore is the supreme exponent. Writing of the 
functions of the flower he says, “In the same form, 
sound, colour and taste, two contrary notes are 
heard, one of necessity, the other of joy”, by which 
he means quite simply, as all familiar with biolog- 
ical life will appreciate, that its structure, colour 
and scent are .each possessed of their utilitarian 
value, but that there is something also beyond, 
a Oneness not necessary to functional values, 
but which "contributes to the flower the sub- 
lime. 


I * 
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Let us consider these things subjectively. In the 
function of Government cert^ things are neces- 
sary to its scientific ordering. Perhaps the British 
Government in India has provided an mstrument 
of efficiency. But that Government, even accor^ng 
to the testimony of some of its Hghest adminis- 
trators, lacks imagination, s:fmpathy andinspmation. 
To pursue the analogy, it lacks the* attribute of 

■ beauty. , . , , 

.Inspiration is something outside &e economy 
of government ; but it is the one thing necessary 
to make of government an object of human 
veneration. Two things are necessary, the one of 

necessity, tlife other of joy. 

Whether or not there may be agreement 
sympathy with the achievements of^ussolim 
‘ or Hitler, the great exemplafs of the new func- 
tion in Western Government which has stirred 
popular imagination, is of no matter here. In an 
examination of the technique of ©ne or the 
the point to press is that each has employed the 

two functions of government in presenting 

aspects of the same thing. Each has provided 
for necessity, while contributing the function of 
. joy. And that joy is vested in the glory, the 
tradition, the love of native soil, tke reverence 
for great national teachings, the ennoblement 
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of nationalism and the renaissance of national 
cultufe. 

To employ the dual function, that of necessity 
and that of joy, is the criterion, the touchstone of 
good government, and ^ follows, therefore, also, 
of popular Government. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE INMAN CSQNFERENCES 

N O call say ultimately be the 

outcome of the Round Table ^Confer^ces 

and the White Pager Deliberations. Certain facts, 
however, declare themselves. A close examination 
of the Indian Press and of the speeches by Indies 
of all Communities during the past eighteen months, 
makes it clear that as the result there has been 
produced a^ituation,'charged with disappomtment 
and anger, not less dangerous due to the greed of_^ 
vested interest, and the selfishness ot^^^sojjal 
ambition* 

The Government of India, continually perplexed 
by the vacillations of Whitehall, driven from this 
policy to that by the varying sentimentaHsts and 
political pundits who, posing as statesmen, merely 
distract and irritate the Government and its officials, 
has almost ceased to exercise the functions of true 
government. It stagnates, awaiting the instructions 
of Whitehall, to most of whose inmates India 
remains little more than a geographical ei^ression, 
or peoples to be governed by fixed formulae. 
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The financial provisions envisaged in the White 
Paper proposals cannot be regarded without con- 
siderable misgivings. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Paper I 
Record Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform discloses a situaj|ion which, on analysis, is 
indeed alarming. “The position,” we are informed, 

“is not only.precarious but Liable to some deteriora- 
tion.” Yet this is the moment chosen to increase 
expenditure upon the bureaucracy necessary for - 
the White Paper “Reforms” by no less than six 
millions Sterling per annum. 

During 1932, on instructions, the Provincial 
Governments made desperate endeavours to pro- 
duce economies, the objective being “fo facilitate 
the provisions of the White Paper. Such economies 
were obtained by “cuts” in the pay of the civilian 
and military services,*’ stated to be of a temporary ^ 
character. Further economies were produced by 
tne disbandment of Indian regiments, and by the 
closing down of* Educational estabhshments. No 
economy was more surprising than this latter, for 
one of the main arguments of the White Paper’s 
opponents is tl^t Parliamentary democratic forms 
are wholly unsuited to an illiterate people. Yet, 
although the number of literates in British India 
does not exceed fourteen per cent, and in the 
Indian States averages less than four per cent, 
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education itself must be cuttailed in oidel tot the 
new expenditures to be inpurred on behalf of 
democratic principles can make some show of 
inclusion within India’s financi^ competence. After 
very rigid economies a sight surplus is shown in 
the Budgetary position ; but an immediate deficiency 
of over five milhons will s1?ow itself wthout taking 

the “cuts” into account. • 

In 1935, wherein the imposts upon the Opium 
trade cease to be operative by International agree- 
ment, a further deficiency of half a million sterlmg 
wfil show itself. Various other factors declare 
themselves by which^ even supposing world trade 
shows no ’‘further upheavals and Indian trade 
pursues a normal course, an improvement of six. 
teen millions in Indian Revenue is n^eessary- 

place India in a normal position. Add to this 

approximately six millions already shown to ^e 
necessary and India must find a forther twenty-one 
millions sterling. 

Not the wildest- optimist will suppose that 
Indian economic position can possibly improve to 
this extent, though it may be hoped that wisdom 
will eventually produce a feandal technique capable 
of relating productive with consumptive capacity. 
This is, however, a consideration too speculative to 
be allowed to influence the situation as it is shown 
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to be. Were some new factor introduced — ^that of - 
idealistic and realistic government in place of 
materialistic administration — ^miracles might be i 
achieved. ^ »« 

Let it be repeated tha* upon all grounds Federa- 
tion is desirable. There is every reason to suppose 
that a Federation upon, the basis of the principles 
outlined hefein would not increase expenditure. 
On the contrary, the introduction of the principle 
of Constitutional Monarchical Federation through- 
out India would immediately release considerable 
reserves, not at present appropriated, for the 
Federated India ; while considerable sums would 
become available from the machinery of Provincial 
^ Government for the service of new States. 

-There-is no reason why economies should not ^ 
be exercised througbout, and, indeed, such sacri- 
fices are worthy of the project, provided and only 
provided that the whole governmental plan realizes 
new heights of human achievement. There should 
be no actuarial difficulty experienced in determining 
the revenues available under such a plan and to 
what purposes, they may best be put without 
the dislocation of anything but human selfish- 
ness. 

In fact, ffom a financial aspect, everything in the 
last resort depends upon the spirit in which such 
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an ofFer of Federation under the British Crown is 
r- made. It is not to be supposed that there will not 
be opposition, especially of the obstructive kmd. 
But lack of generosity is not m In,dian failing and 

I generosity has a right to its response. 

The terms upon which it is proposed to estabhs 
the Central Bank require, ^therefore, most carefol 
watching. The Central Bank will be’open to the 
- most hostile criticism if it is so established as 
virtually to place India in pawn to a small financial 
group in London, subject to the impositions of 
New York and of International Finance generally. 
The Indian Central B^k must be broadly based to 
suit requirements as a whole; and honour- 

ably conceived it could well serve the Indian , 
. peoples and the Empire as a whole. The. Bankiag 
' f system as envisaged in the Wnite Paper is open to 
the gravest objections. 

It contributes to a small group of private stock- 
holders complete control over the economic des- 
tiny of India, based upon conditions ruling in the 
London market. The State Banks, both those 
existing, and those which should ejisue within an 
India federated upon a State plan, would in effect 
be branches of the Central Bank. Thus the whole 
: economy of All-India would be foaised in one 

I Central Bank and would be encompassed within 
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one system operating throughout to the immense 
advantage of every interest concerned. 

It is true, of course, that in a Parliamentary J 
Democracy, it ,may be unreasonable to expect ' 
members of Parliament to take a live interest in 
Indian affairs. Their constituents, to whom they 
are responsible, have ^no concern with the 350 
million peoi^e of this sub-continent ; and so long 
as Members promise pensions, for life to all and 
sundry it is unlikely that they will lose their seats, j 
or that any ill-temper will arise among constituents | 
possessed of a growing anxiety concerning the I 
management of the major part of the British Empire. 

Lest it be overlooked, however, lent be remem- 
, bered that the major part of British Imperial trade I 
is«>carried-on with the Indian peoples and that an^^ 
atmosphere of confidence is conducive to good 
business. When the rest of the world is discarding 
the forms of Parliamentary Democracy because 
they have outworn their usefulness, it appears to 
be the veriest nonsense to propose to apply such a 
system to peoples, whose age-long culture and 
institutions arc.diametrically opposed to the notion. 
Certain vague promises have been made by pre- 
ceding Governments and Viceroys. But no jurist 
of repute has yet been able to define precisely what ’ 
was implied, nor does it seem to matter. 


Nor is British honour vested in disputed formul®. 
i^'The only point worthy of consideration is whether 
we are capable of producing a constitution for 
India which will satisfy the legitirnate aspirations 
; of the Indian peoples, as a.whole, producing new 
happiness, and which will at the same time secure 
to ourselves the confidence necessary to the 
development of mutual trade. The "problem of 

i '^India must, therefore, be examined in the light of 
these conditions, and no other factors should be 
permitted to obscure the issue. The Indian problem 
I is no easy one, because of the diversity of race, 
language, religion and custom. No more than an 
average of ten per cent of the total population are 
literate, and they are agriculturalists, dwelling for 
,^the most part in villages, remote from city life, and 
the influences of Western civiSzation. 

! India must be examined, therefore, in the large 
i If detail be needed, then no more comprehensive 
j study of this vast sub-continent hasTjeen made than 

I that of the Simon Export. But in the large, India 
presents, firstly what is known as British India, 

: being territories occupied by variopis races and 
= religions, governed by the Indian Civil Service, 
h-*men, who, unlike our own Civil Servants, are 
* possessed of both administrative and political 
powers. AU power is finally vested in the Viceroy 
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and his Council. Withdn British India, Indians ' 
themselves, upon electoral plan have set up and'*^ 
maintain a system of Local Government, not dis- »- 
similar in form^ and powers to that of this country, | 
but on a gready magnified scale. The Provincial | 
Legislative Cou^icils, presided over by each 
Governor, possess certain political powers which 
could up td date be over-ruled by the Governor in ^ 
Council. Ordinarily, therefore^ such local Govem-t | 
ment has been the Governor in Council ’ ith <he 
Senior Civil Servants, nominated as Ministers,, 
with an opposition composed exclusively of Indian 
members, who seldom support the Government, 
unless a question of religious or caste diiferences 
arises, providing Government with an opportunity 
to play joff one faction against the other. As a 
form of Government, this may sound extra- 
ordinarily contrary and there have been happenings 
in the conduct of the Legislative Assemblies which 
would have beSn the envy of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

It is quite certain, howevep, that the people of 
I n dia have benefited very little, if at all, from the 
introduction ^of this Democratic form, expressive 
in fact of the will of very few, while Government 
itself has been conducted in an atmosphere oi4 
endless discord. i 

On the other side of the picture, we are con- 1 
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toted trith a series of Nadre States, eniojtog 
V SLst absolute, semi- and quasi-autonomy and 
independence, governed by hereditary 
Princes with Ministers selected by 
sire of these States is. as Tapous as ts the degree ot 
competence of their rulers. And competence is 
not L only consideradon. There Stat^ ^ho« 
theories of Government belong to 
^ barbarism, and whose ideas of justice make the 
Queen in “Alice In Wonderland” appear as a 
beneficent ruler. Despite enormous revenues 
the fabulous wealth of many of the Princes, 
goodly number of the States are on the verge ot 
Lkruptcy, me the* people take no part what- 
ever in government, and to them Democratic 

a forms are wholly unknown. ^ 

^ This is not to suggest, however, that among t e 
Princes there are not to be found those who have a 
very real sense of their responsibility and have not 
introduced reforms which are proving a real value 
to their subjects. T^e Indian States are, however, 

autocracies. _ _ rwr j. 

It is upon this terrifying combination of Western 

Democratic form laid upon Caste and Kismet and 
of Medieval Autocracy that Great Britain pro- 
poses to confer full ParUamentary Government 
and responsibility, conceded to a very small and 
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most clamorous section of the Indian peoples. A 
phrase has been coined to contribute to this notion 
some semblance of reality, and it is to be called* 
therefore, “Federal .Government”. It is, of course, 
possible, and from a pojitical And economic stand- 
point history has proved the wisdom of bringing 
about Federation between States possessed of 
common political forms, and common economic 
and political objectives. But to confer the principles 
of Federation upon States which have no common 
political form without some all-controlling force 
at the centre which can and will produce an even 
rate of progress throughout, appears to be the 
height of folly. 

There appears to be only one possible way by 
which true Federation can be reached for the 
States of India. Thb question may first be asked 
whether such Federation is in itself a desirable 
Sid. Of this there can be no doubt. There follows 
then consideration as to the measures which can 
make this practicable. We must consider first the 
fact that the agitation for self-Govemment proceeds 
from Congress, and that on the whole the Princes 
have remained loyal to the Throne. No matter 
that then reason for doing so may perhaps be 
vested largely in notions of self-preservation. The 
Government of India has been able to play off the 
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Princes against the more unruly eiemenrs m txx. 
> pay and under the spell of Congress, but that is 

not a policy which can last. ^ ^ 

We are dealing with a novel situation, 
demands heroic Wsutes^ if theffe is to_ be any 
solution without a great diminution of British 
prestige, immense dislocation of tmde,^ an 
Llity the total loss of odr Indian Empire. We 
. ' may perhaps halt for a moment and consider wha 
i that loss will mean for the Indian peoples them- 

I selves All Indian history demonstrates inost 

I clearly that they wonld fall a prey to die invader 

( There is a number of Great Powers in Europe and 
farther East Vho woiJld not be slow to advantage 
themselves of the opportunity to play .the part of 

#■, pirates. There would be no gain to the Into 

if ^ peoples from such a jresult. They would probably 

L lose heavily. However much it may be the custom 

I: 1 ... instiftitions. it is nevertheless 
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reason to be ashamed of what has been accom* 
plished. On the contrary, there is no nation in the 
history of the world which can show, as invaders, 
such immense reforms on behalf of the people 
whom they set but to exploit ; that is assuming that 
those who would destroy the Empire are correct 
in suggesting that exploitation has been the one 

objective. • | 

The position is quite clear. Sir Samuel Hoarc, 
Secretary of State for India said (Hansard, March 
27th) : "The pledges of the past leave full liberty 
to Parliament in the choice of the time and manner 
of constitutional advance.” And Lord Hailsham, 
speaking in the House of Commons ^n December 
ioth,.i93i. said: "You reserve to yourselves fuU 
' Uberty if, when the solution is brought before you, - 
you think it does mot meqt the conditions laid f 

down to reject it.” 1 

^ Nothing could be clearer. We are as free to-day 
as upon any other in our connection with India ■ 
to determine what form of government we shall 
enact for the Indian peoples, and in how far and 
in what manner we shall permit the Indian peoples 
to play a part in it. ; 




CHAPTER XVI 

^ . • • 

: A COMSTITU'TIONAL MO^TARCHICAL FEBEKAL 
SYSTEM 

» * m 

'^■^HREE alternatives alone seem to ptesent 
X themselves. ^ 

•The first is to proceed with the White Paper 
Proposals, in whatever form they ultimately emerge 
from the Joint British and Indian Committee, 
known as the Joint Select Committee. From the 
evidence offered it is quite clear that there is 
suspicion and doubt in the minds of* the cepre- , 
li s?ntatives of each Ccjmmunity and of every intesest 
represented. The WTiite Paper must, therefore, 
inevitably be a miserable concoction of principles 
served up with reluctance as a potion to peoples 
whose political leaders have already declared that 
they will refuse tc^ sip the cup. Indeed, it has 
already been suggested by these Leaders that they 
will provoke and inspire oppositipn to any Act 
which results from or is founded upon the White 
' Paper. 

It has been alleged that the Princes have accepted 
the conditions of Federation as laid down under 
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pfessure. It is very easy to erect a dialectical dispute ^ 
upon this matter of pressure. When it is suggested 
that some of the Princes, led by the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, have accepted the principle of Federation, 
this cannot be gainsaid. But it is equally plain 
from the deliberations of the Chamber of Princes 
that there will b& the strongest possible resistance | 
to any kind of Federation which implies an inter- | 
ference with the administration of the Indian ’ ' 
. States. They are to be federated in name, but In 
practice they are to remain outside the Federal i 
Constitution proposed for British India. 

Such a constitutional change is filled with very 
real dangers. Although representatives of the 
« Princes, Ministers of Indian States, have denied 
thal pressure has been exerted, it is unlikely that^ 
any Ruler of an Indian State 'would publicly admit ^ 
that his adhesion to governmental policy has been 
secured by pressure. Such an admission of weak- 
ness, for so it wordd be considered, would not be 
in keeping with the prestige and dignity of a Prince 
of India. Undoubtedly a Prince with his Ministers 
would strongly»deny any such suggestion. On the 
other hand, those familiar with the methods and 
practice of the Political Department of India wiU 
know exactly how such pressure can be exerted 
and in fact very frequently has been and is brought 
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to bear. As an ultimate issue, the position of the 
Indian Princes in this matter is that of same qui pent. 
The Maharaja of Bikanir, a 'Prince possessed of 
statesmanlike qualities of a^high order, has made 
it clear as to his own att;jfude when he expressed 
himself that the only future of the Indian States 
is in Constitutional Monarchy. 

Fantastic as it may appear, the Proposals of the 
White Paper imply a Federation of Provincial 
Parliamentary Democracies controlling the immense 
territories of the Bombay Presidency, of Bengal or 
the North-West Frontier Provinces, subject to the 
veto of the Viceroy’s Council, under Whitehall, 
representing "the Throne, together with a host of 
autocratic States moving perhaps toward^ con- ^ 
stitutional Monarchy under the rule of hereditary 
Princes. ■ % * 

The form of Federation is vested absolutely in 
the attitude of the Indian States. What is essential 
in the future constitution is that there shall be an 
even rate of progress throughout. That is the 
condition which should override any other con- 
sideration. Leaving aside every other argument, 
the question remains as to how an even rate of 
progress, a common political tempo, can be secured 
for All-India. Once it ’is agreed that .any scheme 
propounded satisfies such a condition, there should 
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be very little diflSculty in framing a Constitution 
which fulfils the conditions. 

Having shown that the White Paper Proposals 
in no way fulfil this^ condition^ a second alter- 
native presents^ itself, ^namely to return to the 
conditions of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 
But it is almost umversally agreed that herein exists 
no solution to the matter. Moreover, all history 
declares that political retreat is filled with danger. 

But there is a third alternative which has never 
yet appeared in the field of practical politics. It 
has not yet been suggested. This proposal flows 
from the exanunation of Indian conditions and of 
the necessities of statesmanship as applied to the 
Indian problem which are suggested in the pre- 
cedjng pages. 

The proposals possess certq^n inherent merits. 

Firstly, they secure unity. 

^Secondly, they impose a Federal System in which 
throughout there will be precisely the same form of 
administration in all its departments and in all 
governmental procedure. 

Thirdly, they are based not upon the disunity 
of Communal interests, but upon the concept of 
Indian Nationalism. 

Fourthly,rthey not only include the Indian States 
as a necessary condition, but they impose upon the 
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Rulers of the Indian States higher obligations and 
a far greater measure of responsibility towards 
All-India. 

Fifthly, the proposal welds^ and unites British 
India and the Indian States as one* whole, enjoying 
a single Constitution. 

Sixthly, the proposal reproduces in India the 
Constitutional Monarchicaf System of which Great 
Britain is the world’s supreme exponent. 

. Seventhly, there is preserved the form of Govern- 
ment to which India historically has been accus- 
tomed. 

Eighthly, the proposal responds to the system 
under which'in its epic era India prospered. 

Ninethly, such a Constitutional jVIona/chical 
Federal System can be immediately applied. 

Tenthly, recognition of tlte- Sovereignty of 
Indian peoples is implied and given. 

In principle, therefore, this proposal, the headilTgs 
of which are set out hereafter, involves the division 
of the whole of India into Indian States, to eacl 
one of which will be nominated a Ruling Prince 
In the consideration of this question, there is no 
doubt that the present Ruling Princes will be 
secured in their own States. That must be 
fundamental conditioir. In considering British 
India and its division into 
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reason why the borders of some of the Indian | 
States should not be extended, a question which ^ 
involves geographical^ ethnographical and economic I 
considerations ; while there should be no difficulty | 
whatever in the matter of subdividing British India 
into Principalities. These are questions for experts 
and such expert advice is available. But again | 
there should he no difficulties because all matters 
relating to such questions as railways, customs, 
taxation, civil list and the economy of States wMl 
be settled in accordance with one Constitutional 
plan in common to all. 

It may be further suggested that several of those 
who have shown themselves" to be ihost actively 
^interested in the future Constitution of India, who 
have demonstrated qualities of statesmanship and 
a will to co-operate, should be selected as the first 
Rulers and Ministers of the New States within the 
proposed British India. 

There may be much merit in Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal to which public attention has been 
directed. What he proposes by limitation and 
experiment remains however under the moral 
stigma of a presumed superior wisdom associated 
with the material consideration alone. 

The suggestions herein embodied are designed 
to promote by example, by the giving of res- 
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ponsibility and by setting up a standard of political 
virtue, an All-Indian India, , which from the first 
moment of its constitutional beginning is evenly 
balanced throughout and rpsts»upon one base. All 
useless and alien conventions must be scrapped. 
There will be no attempt to produce a Europeanized 
India. • 

The. objective is to produce a Cornmunity in the 
full statute of its .^ryan inheritance, to which are 
cbntributed the gifts and technique of modern 
scientific discovery and invention. It should prove an 
easy matter for the Viceroy’s Council and for the 
King-Emperor’s Coimcil in London to survey the 
progress of the whole and to compare State with 
State in that progress. » - 

The suggested Constitution provides fotr the 
mass of the people of India a gradual unfolding of 
their own inheritance, as use is made of modern 
technique h? industry and agriculture, while the 
peoples themselves ate secured in the cultural 
inheritance 'which, is their birthright, providing 
that the great achievements of the past may 
matched and emulated. This is a project worthy of 
the British people, worthy of the Monarchy to 
which the British Empire is the greatest and 
enduring exponent, worthy not least t)f All- 
Federal Governments are but half-way houses. 
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They are a stage on the road to unity. The 
Federal System is merely a political device "whose 
object is to secure the unity of a nation where 
communal or econornic difficulties prevent im- 
mediate realization. • 

The closest and most recent example of a Federal 
System being merged ijjto a unified national state 
is that of Germany. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
other German States formed ^in Federation the 
German National Reich. Only the Dynastic 
particularism of the States stood in the way of the 
unity. The Throne and Principalities were swept 
on one side in the post-War revolutioru Germany’s 
enemies struggled to complete the disintegration 
-of Ge£man3r; but the result has been the merging 
of a- Federal System into one .Government for all 
Germany, as the author of all-power, as the 
foundation of culture. The Germany which we 
see to-day is the natural outcome •of historical 
development. 

India presents a not dissirr^lar picture. The 
States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir and Baroda, 
for example, correspond with those of Prussia, 
Bavaria or Saxony. As in Germany, so also in 
India there have been historic jealousies and 
rivalries .between the Indi^ States, They still 
exist. The Federation between the Indian States 
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is a step on the road towards Indian Nationalism. 
[’> The analogy with the German Federation here 
■ ceases, for the Constitutional Monarchy in Great 
Britain is unshaken, and there are no signs whatever 
I of departure from the historical rnonarchical form. 

^ Rather the rewirse. The Indian States express in 
principle also the Monarchical sptem. 

The only difficulty whicli appears to stand in the 
> ’ way of applying the Federal system to India at 
' once is that presented by British India itself and the 
impossibility of welding two wholly different con- 
stitutional forms, tho^ of British India and of the 
Indian States into one national unit. No such 
difficulty wodld arise the whole of India consisted 
of Indian States embracing the Monarchical system. ^ 
Since a desire has been expressed for Federation, a 
j' Federal India would* be more^ easily achieved than 
I was the Federation of Germany. Such Federation 
i implies thre^ propositions. First, British InSia 
must be subdividfed into States, equivalent to the 
Indian-lndia* which already exists. After due 
consideration, but without the characteristic delays 
of the conference chamber, taking a proper regard 
for the geographical, ethnographic and economic 
circumstances, the division can be completed 
almost “by a stroke of the pen”. 

There is no lack among the 
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among Leaders of Indian poHtical thought of men 
capable of being entrusted with the Government 
of such States ; while the Paramount Power, both 
by precedent and according to Indian custom, is ; 
possessed of the f\dles\ authority to elevate such 
men as Rulers of the new States thiss envisaged. | 
Federation would then be complete. Each State | 
within the Federation would be obligated to accept r 
the principles of Constitutional Monarchy, into , ^ 

whose legislative system from^the commencemKit |: 
would be introduced those reforms which India, | 
as expressed by its political leaders, most eagerly 
desires. The leadership, the momentum, the focus 
of the new system would be centredT in the King- 
Emperor, represented by the Viceroy and his 
" Council and Administrative Corps ; but the res- ^ 
ponsibility for development, for progress, would be | 
entrusted wholly and absolutely to Indians them- ? 
sfives. There can be no doubt that Qnce entrusted ; 
with this responsibility, Indian Rulers would feel 
themselves under new obligations to ‘eradicate the 
corruption, the nepotism, the cruelties and the 
oppressions wHch during the past several centuries 
have marked as a main characteristic much ot 

Indian rule and administration. ^ . . r ' ’ 

Throughout the whole' of this examination of 
the Indian problem, there will have been noted . 
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a strong vein of sympathy with the cause of Indian 
'Nationalism. There will have been observed an 
attempt, also, to submit the problem of religion 
and community to an impamal and objective 
examination with the pur|»bse of’ presenting the 
difficulties invohT'ed in simple form for the benefit 
of those who have no knowledge of the problem. 
And further there is the unbiased atfempt to dis- 
' cover a common denominator as an expression of 
unified cultural progress. 

The system proposed is an earnest of honourable 
intention to provide a comfortable and efficient 
vehicle in which All-India shall set out on its 
arduous jourtiey. * 

The new British contribution must Ije onq first 
^of sympathy, one which enters into a full realization 
of what is lacking in ^e Governmental system and 
of the false values attached to material conditions 
as opposed to, moral worth. But by sympathy is 
not implied concessions to the forces of disruption, 
of anarchy, oftevolution, of Communism. Govern- 
ment must take its stand upon a set of principles. 
If the kind of Government which is herei 
envisaged is to be set up, and if it is to pursue 
'course providing greater material prosperity and 
moral satisfaction to the mass of the* people of 
India, it must be ruthless with evil. Uninstructed 
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anarchy. On thS othe|: side of the picture, to leave 
the Princes in their varied autocracies, vrithout the S, 

example of authority, and wfthout pressure where 
necessary to introduce the reforms which India • 

needs, will prove th^t we Have*los*t the willing will 
and have abdicated ftoc| leadership. It would, 
also, produce stagnation, and in the. end also 
anarchy. India needs our fove and confidence also. 

Do not let us withhold them. The proposal which 
is. outlined hereunder may not be popular. No 
doubt it will provoke opposition both from, the 
noisiest politicians who represent no one but them- 
selves and the vested interests which finance them, 

.and from the* more recalcitrant among the Princes. 

Hereunder in brief is the structure proposed. 

I. A Permanent Council for Indki in London, 
consisting of men appointed, because of their 
knowledge of India and their understanding o^its 
real problems. 'The Council will consist of a i- 

number of* Indian Princes, nominated by the 
Chamber of Princes in India, of men nominated by 
the Chambers of Commerce, and of leaders repre- 
senting Moslem and Hindu interests, as well as of 
representatives of great races, like the Mahrattas 
and the Sikhs, and Minorities, The jCouncil will 
be known as the King-Emperor’s Council. The 
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only focus fof Empire is in the Throne. No man 
will stand between the King and the people repre- 
senting the Indian Empire. The Cabinet will be 
fully represented on the King-Emperor Council 
and will be fully respolasible ,for interpreting its 
decisions. 

2. The .Viceroy, who wHl be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, wilf have full plenary powers, 
exercised under the authority of the King- 
Emperor’s Council, and will interpret the will ©f 
the .Council in terms of such statutes as may be 
necessary to their fulfilment. 

The present functions of the India Office will 
be terminated. The King-Emperor’s'^ Council will 
supersede the India Office, the office of Secretary 
of State being transferred to the Viceroy. A 
Secretary to the King-Emperpr’s Council will be 
appointed. 

3. Under the Viceroy, All-India will be^ divided 
into a number of Principalities," both in British 
India and as existing throughout the Indian States. 
Each Principality will be provided with a Constitu- 
tion, aU identical in pattern; and the Police and 
Auxiliary Military Services will be contained within 
the Principality. 

4. Governors, whose duties will be advisory, 
direcdy responsible- to the Viceroy, will occupy 
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J office in the Ptesidencies and Provinces in an 
0 ''^ advisory capacity to Groups of Principalities. The 
j Viceroy’s Council will consist of the Governors, 

I who will report ,in Council as to the systematic 
j development ’of tho Constitution throughout the 
I Principalities iil each Pro'^nce. 

I 5. Princes who are ^obstructive in carrying out 

» , the Government policy will be remoVed. 

|r,' 

The first need of India is for agricultural 
and economic development. Taxation throughout 
India will be according to one plan, and each 
Prince will be accorded a Civil List, based upon an 

( invariable percentage of the revenue. It will thus 
be a primary duty of each Prince to develop the 
economy of his Principality in the intejest of those , 
for whom he is responsible. 

P 7. Finance, as a^functioif of industry, will be 
relegated to its rightful position, and will be a sub- 
I ordinate. department of he Viceroy’s Council. 

I 8. Usury, a niajor curse of India, will be for- 
I bidden, and’usurers submitted to the most severe 

I penalty. No measure can be calculated more 
swiftly to vsdn the confidence of all India— its vast 
peasant population — to the new form of Govern- 
ment. 

; 9. Indian Civil Servants will be an executive 

I body with full Political and administrative powers, 
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exercised throughout the Principalities. The vast 
central Secretariats will, therefore, be dispersed 
throughout the Principalities to their service. 

10. The form of government ^within the Princi- 
pality, presided over* by the Prihce, whether 
hereditary or elected, ^|;ill be similar in form to 
that of the Indian Gouncil'in London. 

11. The Army in India will be commanded by 
the Viceroy, with his Commander-in-Chief and 
Staff. It will be utilized for the protection of the 
Frontier and in fulfilment of the Government plan. 

12. The principle of National work will be 
introduced ; and for this purpose the Hierarchical 
system will be utilized to the fullest extent, so that 

. the crafts assigned will be encouraged and developed 
for the economic wealth of India as a whole. 

13. There will b5 one Press for all India. No 
Newspaper hostile to Government will exist, but 
instructed criticism will always be- permissable. 
The duty of newspapers published throughout 
India will be to inform the people of" the Govern- 
ment’s will and of the purpose of Government. 
Its further duty will be to foster and develop the 
traditional cultures of the Indian peoples ; and to 
give a lead to industrial enterprise. 

14. Local Government, municipalities and 
village councils, wMl be formed on precisely the 
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same plan as tKe major councils. Each will be 
granted such plenary powers as are conceded by 
the Viceroy’s* Council. Thb importance of the 
Panehajat system is recognized, and it is, in fact, 
the reproduction in cciiniatilre of th*e higher form of 
Government.ptoposed. | 

I j. The objective of ]6ducation, which hitherto 
has been the training for subordination, will be 
“training for leadership”. Schools and colleges 
Will be non-comihunal and without class dis- 
tinction. . 

1 6. Every post within Government will be 
open to Indians. They will be chosen for character, 
for service, for loyalty to the Government plan, for 
understanding of world problems in relation^ to the^ 
needs of India and its peoples. 

17. Religious freedom wiM receive all tolerance. 
But any attempt on the part of sacerdotalism to 
proselytize and to create commmal feeling on *he 
basis of religious ’difference will be suppressed. 

18. The ' objective is "India as a Nation”, 

Great Britain contributing to it experience and 
technique, borrowing from it that part of Indian 
culture which will prove of great value to the 
mother country and to the component parts of the 
Empire. • . , 

19. Indians everywhere will be recognized as 
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a sovereign people and as a soverHgn race. They 
will be protected against subversive propaganda, 
against tyrannical autocracy, and against usury. 
The people will be encouraged from their own 
genius, energy and'nattiral resources to develop 
their country and their hwn cultural -happiness in 
the interests of their own families, their own races, 
of all India and of the British Empire. For this 
purpose the development of Indian resources will 
be encouraged and provision made for it. The 
‘ Government of Principalities which fails to give 
effect to the Government Plan will immediately 
be replaced by one of Government choosing and 
ordinance. 

20. . Government pledges itself to the Aryan 
principle. 


EPILOGUE 


' ■ , 

T hroughout thi? analysis of the Indian 

problehiS the attempt has been to reach 
through and above m^ttei:^ of jietail and to attain 
to those solely of principle. In summary these 
principles may again be recited, even be restated. 
The question is what is practicable, what is ideal,^ 
what is right as alone men can judge right from 
wrong. 

In order to prepare itself for efficient service. 
Government must count in its ranks men com- 
petent to be the intellectual and spiritual .leader^ 
of the nation and ^competent to train successors 
for leadership. Qreat Personalities make great 
Nations. And great personalities ^ust be^left , 
measurably free to express themselves, each in his 
own way, if they are to reach a maximum of 
efficiency. ^ 

The free man is he who has a largeness of view 
which is unmistakable and which permits him to 
see the other side; a knowledge of the course of 
man’s intellectual history and its meaning ; a grasp 
of principles and a standard of judging ffiem ; the 
power and habit of reflexion •femly established ; a 
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fine feeling fot moral and intellectual distinctions ; 
and the kindliness of spirit and nobility of purpose 
which are the support of genuine character. 

The distinction between Government and 
Administration requires Restatement. ’"Government 
is the establishment of principles, daws, policies, 
and Administration is the cMtying out and execut- 
ing of these* principles, 'aws, policies. Both 
Government and Administration are two distinct 
functions. Special types of nien are needed for 
"each^ and in the former, personality counts for more 
than all else. 

Government must not follow, it must lead. 
Government must not seek for popularity, it must 
remain, true to principle. Government must not 
sacrifice its governmental principles either through 
fear of criticism or -abuse or through hope of 
favours and of gain. The Leadership of Govem- 
' ment cannot be attained from the crflwd ; if that 
were so, it would be but to follow. 

The British Government in the end dares not, 
be false to the great traditions of the British race. 
Great Britain has witnessed the decline and fall of 
empires, the discovery of continents and new lands, 
and one revolution after another in the intellectual, 
social and pp^litical life of man. The responsibility 
of the British people was never so heavy as it is 
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to- Jay: Great Brrtj^ has only to remain true to its 
high tradition, only to hold fast to inflexible 
purpose, only T:o continue to hourish a disciplined 
liberty, to 'make it certain that the^ British Empire 
will remain td serva manMnd when all the gross 
structure of materialism #ill have crumbled and 
rusted into dust. s . 

' H • ... 

The same' type of mind which fitisists that it . 
knows no country but humanity, and that one 
should aim to be thd citiaen of no state but only of 
the world, indulges itself in the fiction that one may 
be disloyal to one’s own children which he has 
voluntarily begotten in order to show devotion to 
something that he conceives to be higher and of 
greater value. Both contentions aflFront cojjamon ^ 
sense and are the result of that muddled thinking 
^ which in these days is arrogant enough to misuse 
.the noble name of ptdlosophy. This type of mind 
is of aliqp origins and by making clamorous use of 
I ^ the watchword of liberty has dinned the listeners’ 
ears to all blit license. 

: Alien influence in British affairs demonstrably 

has weakened the ties of Empire,^ has occasioned 
strife, material loss, much human suffering, a 
V*. degradation of British character and a debasement of 
British institutional lifef to a degree a« great as it 
is hideous. • . ' 
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■* One effect of much tecent teaq^mg of what once 
was ethics is to weaken all sense of obligation of y' 
every kind except to one’s own appetites and desire ? 
for instant advanta^. Yet little ipore than a decade i 
ago men had come to Helieve»that sSed blood was 
better than a bank balance. Men 6f* mature years [ 
who have achieyed Reputation enough to be j 
-• invited to occupy a post of responsibility in Govern- , | 
ment ought not to have to be reminded that there ^ 
, ^ is such a thing as traditional' National obligatibn { 
and that they fall short of it. I 

That economic determinism which is confuted I 


every time a human heart beats in sympathy and 
which all history throws to the winds has in recent 
years ^btaiiied much influence among those who, 
for lack of a more accurate term, call themselves 
intellectuals. TheseT are for ^ the most part men 
w^o know^so many things which are not so that 
they make ignorance appear not oidy interesting 
but positively important. They abound in popular 
journalism, in democratic politics ancf they are not 
without representation in Government office. 

The time has not yet come, however, when 
rational persons can contemplate with satisfaction 
the rule of the literary and political Bolsheviks or 
permit them to seize responsibility for the cultural 
and governmental life of the British nation, even 
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less, for SO do wetecognize our high responsibility, 
' for that of the British Empire. 

It is notewdicthy that instances of the lack of a 
sense of National obligation rarely arise in the case 
of those men •whose.intellactual occupations bring 
them io touch «vith real things and the inspiring 
humanness of ordinary |ne*n. 

The responsibility of threat Britain and of 
■ India, singly and jointly, is doubly great because of 
their resources, because of their equipment, because 
of their opportunity, because the -world has a right 
to expect that greatness not meanness will come 
from those whose past declares greatness, and 
because now ihay be the last opportunity for men 
of the same racial origins and culture to give formal 
^ expression of ^stem and method in Ihe inspired 
Leadership of their fallow men. 


I, wB.0 jeflecfe thus : 

“He -who, -with strong body serving mind, 
Gives up his mortal powers to worthy work. 
Not seeking gain • . . such an one 
Is honourable. Do thine allotted task 1 
Work is more excellent than idleness ; 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking^ work. 
There is a task of holiness to do. 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul ; sucl; earthly duty do 
Free from desire, and thou’shdt well perform 
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To the reader, I speak, thus : ^ 

**He that abstains 

To help the rolling /wheels of this greirt world, 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life. 

Shameful and^vain. Existing for Jbimself, 
Self-concentrated, serving self ^lone, 

No part hath he in aught ; nothing jj^chieved, 

Nought wrought or unwrought toucheth him ; no hope 
Of help for all the livir.g things of earth 
Depends from him. Therefore, thy task prescribed 
With spirit unattached gladly perform. 

Since in performance of plain duty man 
Mounts to his highest bliss.’' 

The reader, who reflects, thus : 

*T act here ! and, if I acted not;^:— ^ 

Earnest and watchful — those that look to me 
For guidance, sinking back to sloth again 
Because T slumbered, would decline Rom good, 

And I should break earth’s order and commit 
Her offspring unto ruin. . . 

the '^Bhagavad-Gita^" — ''The Song C4lestiaV\ Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit text by Sir Edwin ArnoldfKC,LE., 
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EXCERBTS tJROM PRESS REVIEWS 
and other critics of the work of’ the Author, 

f .. . , ■ ■ » 

Graham Setqn Hutchison, D.s.o., m.c. 

’ (Graham ^eton) 


MBTE9R . 

Mattdesier Gmrdmh — “Not only a brave man, but a vivifying, 
virilizing personality, and he can ‘put over* those qualities . , . a 
born educator and stimulator.** 


Bruce hocMiari in the “ Evening Standard **. — “No one cati deny the fierce 
energy and breezy courage with which he attacks problems which liave 
bafiied the best brains of the world for the last decade.” 


Anthony Praga in the Sunday Eu:press **. — ^“You may not like Colonel 
Hutchison’s book b^t you will* have to read it. An astonishing com- 
pendium of exuberant living and thinking.” 


Illustrated London — “The book is animated^ by a spirit of 

patriotism, and high ^eals, and it pours a stream of &esh thought on 
every theme.” > , , • 


The Tims . — “This book and its predecessors are evidence that he is 
a man of many interests all pursued with an energy that in itself comgels 
a hearing.” , * 


Compton Mackentzie in **The Daily Mair*. reading of Meteor was 
a stimulating experience . , . whatever he be writing about he suc- 
ceeds in being interesting,” 


WARRIOR 

. ■ ■ ■.'* • 

The Daily Mail . — “As full and as fair a picture of the Western Fronc 
throughout 1914-1918 as may be read. ... Colonel Hutchison’s 
; landscapes of hell can be superb . . . the man of action carried a box 
of paints in his haversack. . . • Thp author shows^himseif a great 
master of military narrative.” • 


The Times, — ''Tew men can claim to have seen more or the War from 
a view-point neither too low nor too high. . . . He gives a series of 
vivid pictures of the Western Front during fot^r years of warfare. . . . 
He contrives to make real that extraordinary impression of living in 
another world which grew upon nearly all soldiers who survived for 
any length of time.” ^ ^ 

The Daily Express. — -‘"A clean book and a true book — its horrors and 
its glories painted in faithfol colours. . . . Jt is stronger than any of 
the nasty books because it is the truth. . . . There has been no war 
book like this.” 

Captain LiMI Hart. is hsdispensable to an understanding, by 
future generations, of th^^ war (^perimee and impression of the normal 
man. I should put it among the books that mwst go on a small and 
selected shelf of the essential literature of the War.” 

“Both in judgment and ig feeling the retrospect is well 
balanced, and without compromise of individual standpoint or con- 
viction. It is not many books that make appeal so equally by their 
sincerity and by their deliberation.” 

Edmund Blunden. — “So rich a remembrancer for all who were involved. 

It is not only the extraordinary profusion of exactitude which is carried 
out so dexterously. . . . Additional information which surprises and 
pleases. . . . A treasury. 

Colin Still iff" ^*The Sunday Express^\ — “A^Htious in scope, and 
triumphant in achievement. It contains^ battle pictures as vivid and -'^ 
horrific as any that have yet teen done, and it discusses points of tactics, 
strategy and statecraft with knowledge, experience and good judgment. 

. V- • of tnost valuable and sanest contributions to the literature 
of the War.” r ^ 

The Illustrated London News, — ^“Nothing could surpass this vital and 
authoritative work. ... A moving mind-picture of the great drama. 

It amounts to a prose epic, with its high ]^oints of tragic intensity and 
its lighter interludes.” 

The Speefator, — “A worthy epitome of the British soldier. 

FOOTSLOGGER 

Morning Post,’^**Ttmpestaom ^energy, daring courage, supreme self- 
confidence make these pages live, . . . An astonishing record and the 
telling is not unworthy of* the tl&me.*’ 



Sunday Exp^s,- 
times and bad/’ 


“A fint story of cotirage and Intetptisc *tn good 


Saturday Keview . — “His is a fine example, and his book contains much 
wisdom.” % ' ' . * * ■ 

g Sir Vhiltp Gibbs ^ K,B.E . — -“I have read Footslogged * with the deepest 
interest and admiratjJt»n, the book Is citmmed with interest 
adventure.” 


Birmingham “An aistonishing record. •, . \ Every page 

not adventures only, but personality.” 


THE W PLAN 

Sir Arthur Conofi “It is’a ve^ palpitating Jbook. I do n< 

know when I have beSi more thrilled than by some portions of it. 
I**' “It is a very fine book.” 

Sapper . — “A thundering goad book.” 

Gilbert Frankau, — -“Probably the greatest spy story yet written.*’ • 

THE VIPER OF LUXOR 

Sunday Times, — “A jpost read^le and eventful thriller.” 

Sunday Despatch. — ^“Intrigue and excitement backed up by first-class 
descriptive writing.” 

Sunday Referee. — “H^^is Graham Seton in the desert \t his best.” 

I Northern Echo. — “The autho? has proved himself a past master in 
the art of story-telling.” • 

The Spj^re. — ^“A full-blooded tale of strange adventure by Mr, Grahann 
t Seton who is g maste^l^^il the arts of the exotic thriller.” 

I THE GOVERNOR OF KATTOWITZ 

The Daily Mail. — “The ne^ book by Mr. Graham Seton, author 
The W Plan, has all the qualities of its predecessor . . . full of intrigues, 
complicated spying, bloodshed and passion ... a fine and 
I character is the re^r hato of tjhe book.” • 

^ The Observer. — ""The Governor of Kattowit^i is still more interesting for 
I its political suggestiveness and its social detail.” 

Sunday Graphic. — “The author of The W Plan has accomplished the 
rare achievement of following one masterpiece of its kind bv another.” 


)L: 


COLONEL GRANT’S fO-MOREOW 


j'rfith — “This is a stirring yarn. . . . This author’s African tribes- 
men are obviously the real thing, in refreshing contrasf, to those second 
rococo imitations with which we are tocf familiar in contemporary , 
fiction.” 


Sm^ay Tims.— “A highly adventurous yarn.” 


Uanchesur BemingrNewh—^^ A fascinating yam ... his background 
is rich in native colour, his action full of romance and adventure.” 


S1LESIA« REVISITED 


The Spectator.— * A timely and useful monc^raph. He is able to 
disentangle the skein of Polish and German propaganda, so that we can, 
form a free judgment on the issues.” 


EYE FOR AN EYE 


Morning Post.— 'A capital story. Eye for an Bye very properly heads 
the list of holiday reading.” 


'Northern Evening Despatch. — “Graham Seton ^as made a name for 
the quality of his secret service yarns and in Eye for an Eye he strongly 
maintains his reputation.” ^ 

N0ts Guardian. — ^"‘Colonel Hutchison has made a truly magnificent^ 
thriller.” . ^ 


Everyman. — ^“The best adventure thriller of the month.’ 

LIFE WITHOUT- kCd " 


Spectator. — ^‘'A frank and courageous book, the proclamation of a 
cre^ . . . almost lyrical expression.” ^ 


Liverpool “Moving and ruthless and it is convincingly written.’’ 
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The Rt. Ron. Dr. Christopher Addison, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., P.C. FOUR AND A HALF YEARS 
f / ^ ^ Mj T^iary of the War Years 

profession a leading anatomist. Dr. Christopher 
Addison l^etjame . a Radical M.P. in 1910. His work 
on Health Insurance brought him into clos^ touch with 
Mr. Lloyc| George, and^hey^became intimate friends. 

During the epoch-making period with which this Diary 
deals .he held the following Government appointments ; 
from A'ugust 1914 to May 1915 he was Under-Secretary 
, to Mr, Pease (Lord Gainford) at the Board of Education, 
in Mr. Asquith's administration ; from May 1915 to Jun’e * • 
1916 he was Under-Secretary to Mr. Lloyd GeorgS at 
the Ministry of Munitions in the First Coalition ; from 
' June 1916 to December of the same year he was Mr. 
Montagu's Under- Secretary at the Ministry of Munitions ; 
from that same Decefhber until the July of 1917 he was 
Minister of Munitions ; and from July 1917 till December 
1918, Minister of Reconstruction. 

This Diary takes the form of a day-to-dajt recoro^of his ^ 
work and pfrsonal contacts. It is not merely a '*war 
diary" ; nor is it nJsrely the tale of his own political 
fortunes. It is ra^er the inside story, much of it 
hitherto unreveaied, of practically all the great war-time 
issues as they arose in national affairs : of the facts ^d * 
evenjts unde?^ing them, many of which are here fully 
presented for first time by one confidentially behind 
the scenes in each successive government ; and of the 
weU-known personalities, leaders in every walk of 
national life, with «vhom Dr. Addison was brought into 
the closest relationship and whose fortunes were bound 
up with the issues. 

It is nof ’possible* to enumerate the themes, the men, 
and the events of which he writes with such inti- 
mate knowledge. The book is in many ways unique, 
and will take a premier place amongst the records of the 
period. In volumes, illustrated, 365. the set 
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SPORT, DURING 
^ FIFTY YEARS 

Few men hav^ived a more active and a more varied 
life than Sir Max Pemberton. He was pioneer in 
both cycling and motoring ; he has known some of the 
greatest cricketers, footballers and oarsmen of our time, 
and has himself rowed sTs a Captain of bcfats ai Cambridge 
as a member of the Leander Club.'’ He has ridden in 
many countries, played tennis with the Resishaws and 
cricket with Andrew Stodda:gt. He has played golf on 
144 courses throughout the world, and knew John 
Roberts the biPiards cham’pion, and Bennett^and Cook 
his contemporaries, 1 

Associated, then, with every brancfi. of sport during the 
last fifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite t!nique 
yolume of reminiscences, full of amusing anecdotes and 
experiences. Whether or not you possess sporting 
tendencies yourself, this story of the last fifty years of 
sport will have its appeal. Racily told, full of humour 
and sage reflection, it is a most engaging volume. 

« Illustrated, i8s. 


-% Sir Max ‘Pemberton 


r. r%T j. T\ <■ KAYE DON; 

Bj y. Wentworth Day ^ KING OF SPEED 

Author op 'Speed : The Life of Sir Malcolm CamphelV* {/^th imp.), etc. 

No man alive can claim more records i^^he woy;Id of 
motor>cycling, motor-racing and mct-^f-boating than 
Mr. Kaye Don, the only man who has travelled at two 
miles a minute on land, in the air, and on'' the water. 
Equally he is probably the only Englishman who jlos- 
sesses the unique but embarrassing distinction of having, 
in one night, bombed by mistake not only our allies 
the Portuguese, "but also British General Headquarters 
in France 1 Into the brief span of forty-one years he 
has crammed enough adventure and hairbreadth 
escapes to put to shame the most fantastic flights 
of fiction, c ^ ^ Illustrated, ys. 6d. 
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By Gideorh Mungy^ Viscount Elibahk ^ 

Keflections and B^eminiscences in Manj Ljznds 

With a foreword by The Right Honourable Neville Chamberlain ^ P.C,, 

M.P, 

' 17 ■ » ' ' » ' ■* ’ 

Tew men have lived a fuller or more interesting life than 
Viscount ]^lij3ank, who, succumbing at last to the sug- 
gestions and wishes of^ his countless friends, has been 
persuaded to publish this volume of reminiscegaces. And 
a most fascinating volume it A 5 a Cqjonial Adminis- 
trator in many parts of the Empire Viscount Elibank 
has enjoyed wide experience, and the story of his ex- 
perienv^s and the comments which he has to make 
’ afford most interestfng and instructive reading. 

Illustrated, i%dT 


By Lady de Frece 


REMINISCENCES OF 
VESTA 


f 


Most of the leading actresses have, in recen 
published tlj^ reminiscences. Miss Vest 
(Lady de Fr^ce), comes late into the field? but 
sorbing book of memoirs, long awaited by her 
admirers, soon dispeiS any disaijpointment at ■ 
in its appearance. » 

Miss Tilley occupies a unique niche in the 
Va-ndeville. No artiste has ever appro^i 
measurable ’^i^ance of her inimitable technique 
male impersof&for. Bertie of the Masher and Monte 
from Mont§ Carlo set the whole town humming thirty 
years ago. Always the last word in masculine sartorial 
perfection, she can^laim to have influenced, unwittingly, 
a new style of male attire in New York, and she tells of 
how Quepji Alexandra once made special enquiries as to 
whether she wore ay wig, or whether herliair was cut short. 
In this volume are innumerable good stories about past 
and present Variety stars. It is a vivid and human 
document, not only on its author's own amazing career, 
but on a phase of the st^ge which is fast passing away. 

Xllusfrated, 185. 
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^ ^ 1. TT ch A BOY’S LIFE OF 

bj Captain Frc^ H. Shaw ai>MIRAL BEATTY 

Author of “With Jellicoe in the North Sea". “When Beatty 

kepi the Seas”, 


Here is a book with its appeal to all boys of all ages 
who love England \nd ^admire t& p^rt she has 
played in naval history. In simple language it sets 
forth the remarkable career of one of^onr greatest 
seamen ; a man who combined the dash of Francis 
Drake with 'the sagacity and strategic wisdom of Nelson. 
David Beatty stands to-day for everything th&t Britons 
hold dear in their national histor5^ Starting without 
influence, he swiftly worked his way up to the proudest 
position the Royal Navy could offer Illustrated, 75. 6 d, ^ 


Ted ‘Kid* Lewis 


THE LAST GONG 


'Kid\ Lewis— the ‘Aldgate Juggernaut— needs 
no introduction as a fighter. His prowess as one of 
the most courageous and audacious cl^mpions of our 
time has carfied his reputation throughout the world. 
But his remarkable story is not merely a record of ring 
battles. It tells of a frail boy, born in an East End 
cellar, whp fought his way from Whitechapel through 
four continents, and achieved world-wide fame. 

He has faced fighters at every weight, both in and out 
;he ring, from flyweights to heavywejiisfeics, and'^with 
two fists has earned at least £^00,00^ He describes 
some of his 600 ring battles, and the most stirring of the 
fifteen championship fights that he won. No other hosier 
before him has held three titles in his bwn country. Kid 
Lewis was the welter, middle, and light-heavyweight 
champion of Britain at the same time. ^ 

Many strange secrets of the boxing world are disclosed 
and the shameful boxing racket in America brought to 
light in this enthralling narrative, written by one of the 

who ever entered the 
Illustrated, 12s, 6 d, 
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Bj Fred J. Perry 


MY STORY 


•_ ■" ■ ■■ ■■■ "W. 

A RED J. Perry, t1i8 world's leading lawn tennis player, 
has taken to the pen by way of a change from 
racket, and result is a most diverting and entertaining 
book? The question will soon arise, "Will Great 

Britain hold on to the* most coveted 
Sporting trophies^ — ^the Davis Cnp?*' It 
to which Perry's fcym next July will very 
the ■■ answer. ■ ■ ■ 

Not only is there entertainment in 
stories o&i^e^world's greatest players aijd of tennis travels 
in far-away lands,* but it must also have an irresistible 
appeal to the youngster with personal ambitions on the 
court. Mr, Perry writes of the strokes of the game and 
how to develop them, and he tells, too. the romantic story 
of his own tennis advancement. 


Bj Geoffrey GtJhey 


THE LIFE STORY Oi' 
GORTON RICHARDS 


There was'' a time during tiie past Autumn when 
nothing seemed to matter as long as Gordon Richards 
managed to break the record established by Fred Archer. 
Govemmenl^ might have ^esighed f Dictators might 
have been assassu2ated ; Fascism might have con- 
quered England in a night, but unless any of these things 
interfered with the triumph of Gordon Richards, they 
would have been accep;j?ed calmly^enough ! • 

As the wcSrld h^ows, Gordon Richards dM beat Archer's 
record and England J)reathed again, and here is the life • 
story of our greatest jockey by the Turf's most famous 
writer? It is one of i^e most romantic stories of the Turf 
ever told. It relates how Richards became the greatest* 
jockey of all time; the secret of his amazing control 
over horses ; the life he leads ; the money he earns and 
the money he has made, It is a story that will fascinate 
you whether you are a follower of horses or not. It is 
not a story oJ[ the racercourse, but a story of a great little 
man. is. 



Historical 


^ William Iiucas of Hitchin 


A QUAKER 
-JOURNAL 


Editi& and with an Intfodiiction by 
G, E, Bryant and G: P. Baker e 

This book is a window throngli which we may enjoy an 
unexpected peep at |ke life of an Englishman of the 
early and middle nineteenth^century. Her^ he is ; and 
we see, in true perspective, his childhood ; his^apprentice- 
ship and shop life as it vras more than a hundred years 
ago ; his manhood in those Critical years during which 
the Reform Act was* passed, the Corn Law^ repealed 
. and the whole circumstances of England changed by the 
building of railways and the introduction of sanitary 
reforms. The pageant of life passes us : parliamrentary 
elections ; local government ; donfastic interests ; the 
' hfe of a country town ; the events of the great world, all 
recounted by a shrewd and good-natured observer with 
humour and acute judgment. 

This very delightful book conveys, more graphically 
than anything we have read for a very long time, the 
charm of a departed era. 

In two illustrated volumes, 365. the set 


; o ^ A CENTURY OF BRITISH 

Bj Phthp W. Sergeant r ^CHESS 

Author of Morphy* $ Games of Chess**, '' Morphy s Gleanings** , 
'"Charousek*s Games of Chess**, etc., eic, 

A NEW work on Chess by Mr. Sergeant is sure of a 
welcome among lovers of “The Royal Game“ ; for 
as a writer bn the- subject he has an internaticmal repu- 
tation. to which its champions have paid tribute. 

A Century of British Chess contains a full account of 
Chess and its players in the British Isles from 1830 to the 
present day (|^ncluding the activities of the British Chess 
Federation and its forerunners). Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 
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Bj Rafael Sab(itini 


t^^ROIC LIVES 


Author Of ''Captafn Blood”, ”The Romantic Prince”, etc. ^ 

Nothing could be more appropriate than that Mr. 

Sabatini, 'Acknowledged as oAe of the finest writers ol 
historical romance, should turn for inspiration to the 
lives of great men and women of the past. 

The result 4s a Volume which fives' a thrill far more 
moving and far mo!*e inspiring than would be possible 
for any wol-ki>of fiction. 

The de^ees of heroism in khe subjects of these sketches 
are as different as the spheres^of activity fro n? which they 
are gathei^d, rtf^anging, as they do, from the full-blooded 
majesty of Cceur-deiMon, who barely comes within the ^ 
prescry^ed requirements, to the spiritual majesty of the 
self-denying Saint I^rancis of Assisi. 

Mr. Sabatini has selected six figures of heroic staturoi^ 
in various fields of activity, for each of which it may 
be claimed that the great body of humanity was 
enriched by his or her passage through it. The 
collection embraces the careers of Lord Nelson, Saint 
Francis of 4ssisi, J®an of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Florence Nightingale, and Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

Illustrated, i8r. 


Isabel C. Clarke SHELLEY AND 'BYRON 
* (A Tragic Friendship 

Author of ‘We That Are Left”, “Caring”, etc. ^ • • 

OnS of the ^ost popular titles in our Booklover's 
Library is the book Haworth Parsonage in which Isabel 
C. Clarke t«lls the tragic, yet romantic story of the Bronte 
family. And now, resting from the task of novel 
writing. Miss Ciarlie turns her attention to two of the 
most romantic poets this country has produced — Shelley 
and Byron. , It is a strangely moving picture that Miss 
Clarke portrays ; '’the elements of the tragic friendship 
which grew up between the two young poets whose 
works were to become precious additions to the heritage 
of our language. ^ 

* * Illustrated, i8x. 
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^ Douglas Siaden ADAM LINDSAY ^GORDON 
The Westminster Abbey Memorial Volume 
Author of ‘'Eve the Enemy” , ‘‘The Unholy Estate etc. 

Mr. Slaben, recognized both here and in Australia as the 
chief authority on Gordon, was recently successful in 
his petition to the X)ea]? and Chapter of^ Westminster to 
grant him a monument in the^oet^s Corner oi the Abbey. 

Thus Gordon becomes the first poet to b^ ^o honoured 
since Tennyson and the first^overseas Briton to have a 

monument ;in the Abbey. ^ . tx ir 

This volume, l^eautifaUy iSus^ted, contain^ a Me o± 

^ Gordon and a study of his poetical claims 5nd a selection 
of his best poems. Illustrated, 5s. 

Miscellaneous 

By Professor C. E. M. Joad 

THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 

A Charter for Walkers 

It is to the credit of the inen and women of this 
genojration that they have discove^d the English 
" countryside :Mt wih be to their lasting sh^.me if their 
discovery proves its ruin. ^ . .u 

Walking to-day has replaced dnnkmg as the shortest 
cut out of Manchester. With wh»t result ? We have 
found England a land of "beauty spots". We have 
" covered it with garages and pumps, bu^alows ana 
caravans, tea-rooms and disused trams, buses^^and 
railway carriages. Everywhere it sprouts with Ye 
Oldes". 

Is it too late, asks Professor Joad, to save some rem- 
nant of England for the enjoymefit of its citizens? 
Probably, he answers, it is. But it is interesting to 
know what we would do if we cared to save^it,, ^ 

The nature of these remedies, the nature of the disease to 
which they will almost certainly not be applied, and the 
reasons why they will not be applied. Professor Joad sets 
out in this provocative, challen^ng, stimulating 
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’ * Miscellaneous 

, LOW AND TERRY ’ ^ 

Almost sacred are those few minutes which many 
thousand^ of people reserve' every Saturday in order 
that they may follow the delicious antics of Low and 
Terry through their page in the Evening Standard, 

There is no doubt that David fl>ow Is the supreme car- 
toonist of our day. With devastating good humour, 
and wit, aho? yet with the most bitter penetration, he 
exposes the foibles of politicians and the frequent futility 
of their efforts. It was a tiapp^^ chance -fiiat brought 
him into' as5K>ciation with Terry and 'sent the couple 
forth amongst the activities of people more humble than 
politiqians. In this book we accompany Low and 
Terry on the wildest of excursions and are kept hilari- 
ously amused at Terry’s wit and Low’s mischievous »• 
drawings, * cs. 


■By Edward C. Ash 


TraS DOGGY BUSINESS 


Author of "Th^ Practical Dog Book", "The Boohpfthe 
m Greyhound**, etc, * 

The dog in lore anS legend isi dealt with in this extra- 
ordinarily interesting and fascinating volume. 5s. 


Bj Marceline d'Alroy THE D^ALROY DIARY 

^NIadame d’AlroV’s Diary has for some time proved a 
mental tonic for Daily Sketch readers, men, women, 
young android. With the outlook of youth she writes 
from the viewpoint of experience. ' Life as it affects 
every human being is humanly dealt with. Madame 
d’Alroy cures our stupidities with a laugh, our weak- 
nesses with sound common sense, our sorrows with 
sympathy. ' • llli^trated, 2s, 6 d, 
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Bj Clifford Collinson^ F.R.G.S. , ATLANTIC 
and F. BfcDermott, F.R.G.S. FLIGHTS 

Author of Explorers AIV\ “Half the SeasOver'\ etc. 

In this book is the undying story of those pioneers of 
aviation who have forged the links in the nearly 
completed chain ''of S,eriaU communication between 
^ England and America ; of their preparations and their 
^ difficulties ; of the tense and dramatic incid^ents of the 
actual flights. Humour, thrilling adventure and drama 
ail have thefr places ip this ^ook^ It recounts, amongst 
other things, hcrw a passenger who was no^; a pilot, in a 
^moment of irritation after flying tl?e Atlantic, took up 
a 'plane and flew the Channel ; how airmen, forcec^down 
in the South Atlantic, swam ashorp only to be 'taken , 
prisoners by a fierce band of Moors ; how Captain Hinch- 
liffe<-and the Hon. Elsie Mackay started upon their ill- 
fated trip and the uncanny sequel which followed. 
Nearly fifty successful and unsuccessful flights are dealt 
with in the narrative, comprising a complete survey 
of Atlantic flying from the first nrlve atteympt in 1910 
by an airship anchored to the sea up to the historic and 
awe-inspiring mass-formation flight by General Balbo. 

^ r ^ ll^strated, 12s. 6 d, 

^ Capt. A. O. Pollard, V.CS THE ROYAL 

^ , M.C.,D.CM. ^RFORgE 

Author of “Fire Eater' \ “The Phantq^ ' Plane* \^etc. 

Few subjects are more to the fore at the moment than 
that of the Royal Air Force. We have declined to the 
position of sixth amongst the nations ^n Air Power, and 
whilst some say that this is right and proper, others are 
asserting the claims for a g-reater and stronger Air Force. 
With this question this book does not deal,^ but it sets 
forth simply and with that strength of narrative force 
that has made Captain Pollard so popular a novelist, the 
thrilling story of the development of the Air Force and 
gives a vivid picture of the Service as it is to-day. X2$, 6 d, 
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' New'light on India . 

Bj Grahaih Seton Hutchison, 

D.S.O., M.Cf. 

Author of ^Meteor” , Footslogger** (5th ''Warrior** 

^ {2nd 

Here is a stream of fresh light upon Jndia, which pene- 
trates into the darkest places of the great problem. 

It is an inspired* work, concerned not only with material 
considerations, but whictf carries the reader into the 
realms of .co^ic reality and reveals what has hitherto* 
proved shadowy and my§terious. Though there have 
been many books on the subject of India which prescribe 
a cure its present"* conSitionr l^ith^rto no one has 
attempted such a <^agnosis. Ary a is unique. India is» 
in the front rank ot world problems, the cure of its ills 
more Immediate and more important than those of any 
* other, for vital realons which the author explains. 55,^ 

Murder ! 

By Benjamin Benngt in colldboratim with 

Francois” Pierre Rousseau UP FOR MURDER 

A Study 'of South African Murder Cases 

Africa,” *vrites Mr. Bennet in his intro 3 uction to this 
thrilling and fasci^^iating book, 'Ts quite difieremt f];om 
Europe in her polyglot millions, her vastness, wildness, 
wealth, development, culture, politics, problems, mystery, 
unexpectedness — often even in murder. I think I ijiay ^ 
fhiriy clain^” he continues, ''to have 'co^sPered' most of * 
South Africa's outstanding murders and big crime stories 
during the past half-dozen or so years. I have been 
commissioned by my papers to 'write-up' murder investi- 
gations and trials^in di&rent parts of the country. In 
the Cape Town courts I have fought my way to the 
Press-box through struggling mobs of expensively 
furred, 'seneation-loving white wo^ien, who uncon- 
cernedly rub sho*ulders with fezzed Malays smelling of 
garlic, and tattered, offensively filthy kafirs from the 
city's garbage heaps." 

Unusual, of absorbing , interest, Up For Murder is, of 
its class, a book of outstanding quality, illustrated, 15s. 
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Travel & Adventure ^ 

Attilio Gdtti . BLACK MIST 

Author of 'Hidden Africa**, "Tom Tomrmthe i^ighf*, etc. 

Commander Gatti, wlio, witii Ms previons books, has 
thrilled so many lovers of adventure/ devotes this 
new book to the'’ many mysterious happenings he has 
encountered amo^g t^e Arabs of the North and the 
natives of Southern arid Ceaitral A|rica. 

^ Only a rare and intimate knowledge of the dark-skinned 
men of the North and South has made It ^possible for 
Commander Gatti to have dfeen and heard the remark- 
able stories he relates ; ta have penetrated ^somewhat 
^ into the “black mist*' of the natiye minri, beyond the 
boundaries of reason. * 

Black Mist is a book of profound and unusual interest, 
wMch will excite discussion and ppovoke and thrill the - 
many who will be attracted by its strangeness. 

^ Illustrated, 

Sport 

Bj Marjorie Pollard CRICKET FOR WOMEN 

, r Author of “Hockey for WomM”, etc. 

No pne could more appropriately^ write this first book 
"about women's cricket than Marjorie Pollard, who 
^ has contributed so much to the progress of women's 
sport. 

^ ^ Miss Pollard has been closely associated with^he develop- 
ment of the Women's Cricket Assqpiation sin(!!e its 
foundation, has played in all the represmtative matches 
since 1927, and was a member of the first England 
Women's Cricket team to be chosen. ^ « 

This book is, in some cases, pre-eld&ientary in that it 
endeavours to teach such things as throwing and 
catching the ball. But ^ all details of tije ogama are 
dealt with from the woman's point of view and for 
her needs. There are interesting chapters on the 
Mstory of women's cricket and many entertaining 
recollections of the author's own experiences. 

^ ^ Illustrated, 4s, 6d, 



A Beliciom Volume 


B, Como^ Hanultan 

With CaficcUufis by Cpnrcido M2^$sa^uer 

Sincerity, ^harrn and the feeing that the author is 
talking about his intimates — ^these*«-re the ke5motes 
of this collection of sketches. Most of them deal with 
Our contemporaries^; the>ema?nder with men whose 
mduring influence entities them to the name of Immor- ^ 
tals. Hardy, ^Galsworthy, Conrad, they live among us ^ 
still, and move us always qualities of genius which 
time cannot stale. These gjsetch^ possess in a rare 
degree tha acsent of^the spoken word, the salty flavour 
of a worth-while personality gossiping to himself about 
memorable incidents. 

Here is a rich fund qf anecdotes ; about that inveterate 
veteran, H. G. Weils ; about Kipling, Barrie, Chesterton 
and, not least, the irrepressible Shaw. The reader is re- 
introduced to Max Beerbohm, Noel Coward and many 
others. 

This book is as delightful a gallery of intimate portraits 
as has ever bgen mad 3 public and its value is heightened 
by a series of clever foils, in the caricatures by Conrado 
Massaguer. * Illustrated 12s, 6 d. 




(jeneral Fiction 


Bj Frank Sixfinnerton ^ ^ ELIZABETH 

Author^ofThe Georgian House"' {jth imp.), etc. 

Elizabeth is the longest and richest book yet written 
by Mr. Swinnerton. Its back^ound^is that coastal 
town of Seahampton wlitch w-^s visited from 6andersfoid 
by the characters in The Georgian House, and the history 
'^of Seahampton plays an important part lln*" the story. 

The story itself covers a lorsg period, but it is not a 
chronicle ndvel of th^ usu^ type, for it is a dramatic 
tale of jealousy^which at the same;t:ime ooncSrns itself 
^with a curious psychological problem. Many characters 
appear, so that Ehzabeth herself is seen from a number 
of different angles and in relation to^ll kinds of strange „ 
interesting experiences. ys, 


PAGE SIXTEEN 


Woden " LOVE^ AND LET LOVE 


Author of ''Mungo”, etc. ^ ^ 

. ® V;' 

MOVING and passionate tale, written ’Vvith gravity and 
restraint, and with a beautifully exact observation 
of nature and humanity.' ' So Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
wrote of Mungo, which achieved so great a success. 

Tn Tove and Tet Love readers will find the same qualities 
a greater dramatic force. The scene is ap. historic 
English village ne^r a cathedral town, at the present 
time. The characters are city-bred Scots, from Glasgow, 
and both Saint Modwen and the Devil play active parts in 
jonfiicts of flesh and spirit, reason and unreason, 
which make the story. ys. 


1 



’ General Fiction 


Bj Ethel BoiMu WHEN YELLO\SC? LEAVES . ^ 

Author of * 'Turnip Tops** { 21 st t'^ous.f, etc. 

After many months of publication. Turnip Tops is 
still one of the merriest sellers of me last few years. 

"It is an event,in a reviewer'll^ life-,'* wrote Mr. Cecil 
Roberts ; “ . . her^, ' ’ he continued, ' ‘is a truly exquisite 
piece of work. It is so good that the story really does ^ 
not matter." 

And now Ethel Boileau*! new novel, When Yellow 
Leaves . Great things oare expected ^of it, and 
we are quite ’convinced that no expectations wiU be« 
disappointed. * 

Ethel Boileau tells the story of the passing of an order, 

- the ruin of a family living on and by "the land" ; the 
helplessness of a man bred in the old order to stands 
up against the complexities of modern hfe, or to ur2der~ 
stand his children, who are of the new world which is 
strange to him. The story is one of conflict — ^not only 
between Sir Anthony Vane and the forces which finally 
overwheirn him, bu’? also between him and Ms sons 
Michael and Derrick. 

Against the background of ^ the English countryside, 
sketched as unerringly as in Turnip "Tops, this’^story ^ 
is told, with its wealth of detail, and its moving, vital 
plot. f$, 


Bj Robert Hickem 

THE GARDENIA AND OTHER STORIES 

AuUdor of "Dr. Artz*^ {^th imp.), "The Garden of Allah**, etc, 

A VOLUME of stories by Mr. Hichens is an event. Very 
few livwg; writers combine* so thoroughly and com- 
pletely the very different arts of the novelist and the 
short-story writer. All the stories in this volume are 
in Mr. Hichens' best vein ; models of their kind in 
technique, they cover a wide field and contain a long 
gallery of vivid characters.* ^ ^ js. 6d. 
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General Fiction ® ' <■ f 

Bj! Eden PhUipottS THE OLDEST INMITANT 

Author of FUrmer*s Wip'\ Yellow Sands , Witch $ 

Cauldron**, etc. 

With liis beloved Devonshire as his background, 
and with a lifelong experience of its native's 
character as his marteria?., Mr. Phillpotts ^give^ us e one 

of the most charming and penetrating novels that ne 
'^has ever written. Ned, the viUage Com^mist caUed 
his old Grandfer '‘a silly oldg,blue-bottle , but, be that 
as it may, -the old man holds the stage in this story 
and will remaiux in t£e minds or readers more tolerant 
<^han young Ned, as one of the most memorable oi the 
characters created by Mr. Phillpotts in a long smes of 
brilliant achievements. ^ „ 

This story, as the “silly old blue-bottle said himself, m 
"^ he meeting of two generations ^and a new presentation 
of the old story of a bigoted father and discontented 
children. 

Bj Ursula Bloom PASTORAL 

Author of "Wonder Cruise". "An April After". "Tarnish", etc. 

Ui^^sxHLA Dloom Jived in the heart of th6 wilds for many 
years. In this novel she has gone back to her 
country, and she tells the story ot the beauty of Jhat 
country and of the destroying force which lies behind 
that beauty. She tells the life history of Alan Drew, 
a/bjilliant, young man who, taking Orders, finds city hie 
. " too hard, and takes the counf^ living. He beh^^ 
that he will find there the inspiration fee desires. Ihe 
whole parish holds him. Things are not as he ex- 
pected. The old fire dies ; the War comes ; -his family 
grow to manhood and to womanhood^and presently he, 
growing old and with his brilliance befogged, dies. 

For thirty years he had lived in the heart of rustic 
England and, in that tide 5f tranquil beaut}^ loet every- 
thing. 

Pastoral is a revealing and a devastating story wntten 
with a passionate sincerity and a skill which is bringing 
to Ursula Bloom increasing recognition as a nove^t 
of real imjroftance. ^ 


PAGE EIGHT^EEN 


‘^General Fiction 


By Cosmo JBamtlton 


SPLENDOUR OF 
■^OI^CHES 


Author of ‘'Caste' \ “Pleasure House", etc, 

A NEW novel by Cosmo Hamilton is* always an event 
of importance* to an ever ijicreasing public. In 
Splendour of Torches lie h^s written what is, without 
question, his^ and most vital novel, and it is easy to * 
prophesy that the gallantnr and courage of the Fal- 
coner family in facing the difficult probiems,of keeping 
their head^ above wate? in -^e d^s in. which we live 
will put them ffito readers' hearts as their very inspiring • 
friends. He tells an absorbing story with great emo- 
tional ^ower, and with chapters of such beauty that 
he earns our gratitude. js, 6d. 


By Eileen fremayne ' ^ PAUL AND MICHAEL 

^Author of “Quatrain" {^rdXmp,) ^ * 

Miss Tremayne is* clearly % writer whose talents, 
when further developed, will create for her a wide 
public." Thus the Daily Telegraph in review of Misg 
Tj^mayne's ^rilliant and successful first nov^l, Quatrahi, ® 

which will surely have lingered in the memories of all 
who read it. 

Paul and Michael is as brilliant and'^aifS promising a second 
noypl as was Quatrain a first. It tells the story of two 
friends whose live^ and characters, so difierent and so 
diverse, interweave and remain interwoven by in- 
definable ^et irrevocable bonds. 

Both Paul, *brilliant, and Michael, %olid, attain the 
inevitable successes and failures of life. In their 
characters and in their lives, they will be found in this 
book full of interest, etched sharply and with thorough 
understanding, ® , 7 s. 6d, 


nineteen 



General fiction 


THE UNDISCOVERED 
, COUNTRY 


^ Stephen McKenna 

, Author of“Sonia'\ “The Secret Victory", “The Magic Quest", 

'^Ncf/nesakes'*, etc. ^ 


A NEW novel by Mr. McKenna is an ev^t which always 
arouses interest." 86 wid^ his range over ^ife, so chal- 
lenging are the situations in which He places his charac- 
^ters, and so vivid and dramatic is his stoi^-telling, that 
his readers are always certgsin of entertaintnent and 
stimulation.* The U^discov^red Qountyy is an ingenious 
and dramatic nrovel whose publication will 1 f 5 eagerly 
%waited. 7^* 


'By Marjorie COFFEE AT ELEVEN 

Ji^uthof of Adam Square^*, ** Mysterious Way** 

are still in the same city asr?in Mysterious Way 
^ Adam Square, but we do not, in this third novel 
of ivlarjorie Stewart's, meet any of the old ^friends, 

Instead we get a glimpse of life as epitomized hf the 
various types of human being who forgather in any big 
restaurant for coffee at eleven : the woman surgeon, 
now an invalid and prevented from completing her life 
work ; her niece Melanie ; University students ; hos- 
pital nurses ; housewives ,* business men ; the strangers 
who come and go^ we meet them all at thi^ jnorning 
ceremony. 

Coffee at Eleven is a very human story, the most am- 
bitious that Marjorie Stewart has yet written, and 
likelv. we think, to prove the most popular as well. 

m ir* " 



, General t Fiction 

' % ** j I I M M 'f I) I I f 

Bj Vivian Ellis, FAIJ^T HARMONY 

^ Autiiorof‘'Zelma''('^fdimpJ) 

''It seems to me/' wrote Cecil Roberts of Mr. Ellis' ^ 
brilliant an'S. triumpbant firsf novel, Zehna, “that •'be 
is as much at home on the keys of his typewriter as on 
those of his pianp." And indeed it (|oes now seem that 
Mr. Ellis is*to ma% as great a name for himself as a 
novelist as he has already as a composer. ^ 

Faint Harmony is a finer novel in every way than was 
Zelma. In it Mr. Ellis llirns his attention to music 
and musicians, and no"^ onlyi portrays the struggle of a 
great compos'er with sympathetic insfght, but inter-^ 
weaves, like a counter-melody to this romance of the*^ 
musica?! world, vivid pictures of Continental domestic 
' life from the 'eightiet until the present day. 7s . 6d. 


By Emmeline Morrum "^^AJX 

Author of -i^fack Rivers* Wife**, ''Swept by the Tide**, etc. 

In giving us her twenty-fifth novel j.R the compara- 
tively short space of twelve years, EmmSline Morrison * 
has established her^lf as one of the most prolific as 
well as popular novelists of tha present day. More tfian 
anything is her success due to the consistent originality ^ 
of her stories. She never forgets that ' 'the story's j:he 
tiling", and, as in all her novels, the sto3*y of Leith of * ^ 
Willow Hall persists from the first page to the last. 

The romantic love of Lenore Garland for Nicholas 
Gaye, a kiildred spirit of her own generation, continuing 
evbn after her for<jed marriage to Hugh Leith, a wealthy 
man some twenty years older than herself and with a 
grown-up daughter, creates a position which enables 
Emmeline Morrison to tell a Story ojj^great interest and 
human emotion. * 

It is only at the end that Lenore makes her choice, in 
most dramatic circumstances, between the love of 
her girlhood and her husband. 7s. 6d, 




P^GE TWENTY-ONE 


General Fiction 


Bj Johannes Buchholtz 

Translated by Edwin Bjorkman 


SUSANNE 


In the Inter-Scandinavian Novel Contes^t, this novel 
’^con the first Danish prize, as Two Living*and One Dead 
by Sigurd Christfansen won the first Norwegian prize. 
Not only is it a penetrating picture of present-day Den- 
mark and its modern young peopl^, it is absorbing 
^ story of the young girl Susanne, her rise from humble 
surroundings to the complexities of '^sophisticated 
upper-class life. 

The introduction of- Danish literature touching upon 
^contemporary Iffe in that country has begn scanty over 
"^here. So the background and customs portrayed in 
Susanne have their own fresh quality, while the problems 
involved are common to human 'beings all over the 
world. The baker's daughter who resists seduction 1; y 
the -tjon of a wealthy shipowner and then becomes his 
bride, only to find that marriage and children do not 
necessarily fortify a man and woman's relationship, 
is a heroine of universal appeal. 75. 6d, 


Bj, Frederic Jlrnold Kummer * ' RED CLAY 

Author of * Forbidden Wine'\ ‘'Ladies in lThdes*\ etc^ 

Very charming and ^ picturesque and eminently 
^ readable is this story of three unemployed American 
cit^ens who tramp the roads, treating their misfortunes 
with scant recpect and taking cheerfulness ii?to the ^v^s 
of many they meet on their way. 

There is the tramp with his love of literature and music ; 
the young girl who was a commercial free-l^nce artist 
and who gives marionette performai|f es with her s^lf- 
made toy theatre ; and an ex-bank clerk who is pursued 
by a wealthy woman. 

A little reminisce]# of thS late W. J.. Locke’s Beloved 
Vagabond and with a flavouring of "j. B. Priestley's 
Good Companions, this novel will assuredly win its way 
to success and do much to enhance the reputation of 
its author. ^ - 7’^* 


FAGX TWENTY-TWO 
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General % Fiction 


By Naomi Jacob 


FOUR GENERATIONS 

^'4 Author of Groping'',^ 'That Wild Lie*\ "You^tg EmmanueV\ etc, 

l'„. ■ Y' ' * 

i In this novei| Miss Jacob coii^)letes the saga of the ♦ 

f Goliantz family. In That Wild Li§ the rise of tbe 

f house under the leadership of the original Emmanuel 

I Goliantz was trajced for us ; in^ Yoimg Emmanuel we 

followed the fortunes of tSe family with Emmanuel’s 
son, Max, ^s^its head, and now in this third book • 
Young Emmanui.! appears^ as the central figure. 

His character is no less lovable than that of, the grand- 
father wh 9 made such h. wide apf)eal to Miss Jacob*s 
readers. He is shown first, immediately after his* 
marriage, when forced to take his place in a world which 
he neither likes nor understands. The story tells of his 
rejection of that iife^ his attempt to find happiness, to 
make a career apart from the one ofiered to him as his"*^* 
father’s son, and his fiifal goal. Not the goal he liad 
planned, but one which will yield to him a greater 
measure of contentment than he had previously known. 

^ ’ 75.6#. 




By Philip Hughes , MY STRANGE WIFE 

, Author of "A Man of^Manmrs**^" Together* * t "Night Girl— 

Philip Hughes is a rising novelist who has been 
"fecribed b>'*the Morning Post as '’the late W. J. Locke’s 
pre-ordained suc^«essor”. And already the three novels 
which have come from his pen have achieved remarkable 
successes. 

Th^ thfeme of this :^urth novel is that of a wife compelled 
to keep an important secret from the husband she loves. 

For months she successfully evades his efforts to drag it 
from hef,* but eventually overwhelming circumstances 
force her to reveal it. 

My Strange Wife is a delicate story of modem 
rich in dramatic situations, and ending O’^ 
note. 



General Fiction 


'By Simon Dare APRIL WHIRLWIND 

A uthor of ‘ * Blind Madonna' Sea Drtft, "etc. 

Simon ijARE has set her new story in a tiny village 
the north coast cf Somerset and in it writes of 
Penelope and her widowed mother, of their money losses 
philosophically encountered and of the girl's gradual 
realization, after One or two^mistakes, as t(^ which is the 
man of importance in her life. 

We meet, too, in this story, the beautifurj^iadne, butter- 
fly charmer, fighting with a Crertain blind courage against 
the decree <i3f Fate ; the dying artist in his bungalow on 
the clifl who is? reprieved oy a miracle of science ; Ben 
^ Carruthers, harassed by conflicting loyalties, and many 
others. 

But, dominating and challenging throughout tlm book, 
^is the spirit of Youth with its highest passion for achieve- 
ment, its courage, its independence and its loyalty ; its 


whirlwind virility, its gallant adventuring. 


ys. 6d. 


By Netta Muskett A MIRROR FOR DREAMS 

Author of "Plaster Cast", "The Open Window", etc. 

I ' \ 

N Netta Musk^&tt's delightful new romance we meet 
Philip Vale, part materialist, part dreamer, wflio is 
repalhd from his aimless wandep.ngs to take control 
of a famous London nevfspaper which he has inherited. 

To it he brings his dreams and Ideals for a truthful 
aq4 fearless Press which he believes will be the saving 
of his countify. ^ 

In the baek^ound of his life, impinging on it casually 
in the first place and becoming irrevocably grafted 
upon it, is Eve, neither wife, mistress, nor friend. 
Thrusting aside as negligible the intimate and pSrsoliai 
side of life, he throws himself enthusiastically into his 
work, and when he finds that the world neither under- 
stands nor desires 4:he fulfilment of his dreams ,'Tfltterness 
almost destroys his soul. Suddenly, however, he realizes, 
through Eve's suflering and his own, that their life 
together is the reality and his dreams but the reflection 
in a mirror. ^ ^ ^ ys. 6d. 

■'k 

RAGE TWENT'S^-FOUR 


General ^ Fiction 


By V. Veresay^ THE SISTERS 

(Translated from the Russian) * 

Dr . Veresayev, a medical practitioner, was a prominent » 

writer uncibr the old Russian'^r^gime. ^ 

In The Sisters this thoughtful and conscientious observer 
of life reveals to tjie reader, with penetration and art, the 
lives of twc? sisters^ in Soviet Russm. Beautiful and 
gifted girls, thejr ideal was to live and think as genuine ^ 
members of tl?e proletariat, unswerving pupils of Lenin 
and devoted workers in their cause. Their thoughts, 
feelings, mental and spkitua 3 » struggles, and'*love ahairs 
are given Tn a -style simple and attractive. 

The Sisters is one of the most readable and illuminating 
of nov^s that have emerged from the Soviet. 75. 6 d, 


By Andrew Soutar 


MONEY SPANNERS 


Author of ''The Hanging Sword* \ "Hagar Called Hannah* \ etc, 

^ ^ * 
Ihere is^a collection of stories which Mr. Soutar calls 

'grim and human', Ht)w grim and how human Mr, 
Soutar can be those who have’read his novels will appre- 
ciate. Every one of the stories in this volu Hie are perfect ^ 

examples 01 Mr. Soutar's -aijjt and versatility anc^ they 
provide an entertaiifment against which it would 
hard to compete. 75, 


SALm IN A SERVICE FLAT 

amusing light-hearted romance 

' hy 

MABfiL BARNES-GRUNDY 

Author of "Two in a Tent and Jane** /'Candytuft — I Mean 
Veronica** y etc, 

♦ y$, 6 d, 
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^ Margaret Baillie Saunders 
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General ,, Fiction 


ty Mahoth Moseley WAR UPOi<l WOMEN 

^ A uthor of * 'God Created T hem A p^arf ' , etcr'^ 

If war broie out at the present time, what would you 
dc^? A terrible question which every onq^of us might 
have to answer in no distant future. 

In War Upon Women, Maboth Moseley, one of the most 
brilliant and contrc^ersHl of the younger novelists, has 
answered this very question on behalf of a retired 
^English Colonel, his wife, his daughter, hisr^e?:vants and 
a young pacifist. Her principal aim is to show what will 
happen to women in the event of another war. It has 
happened all dqwn the a^s, but most peopte find it 
Convenient to forget. War Upoii Women jogs the 
memory. ^d. 


Bj Da‘6id Grew 


THE WEREWOLF OF 
EDMONTON 


Author of "The Sorrell Stallion.** 

Nh one who loves horses should ‘^have mrissed David 
Grew's autobiography oi The Sorrell SialliCn which, 
upon its publication last autumn, was ^acclaimed as a 
■'natural succe^or<*> to Black Beauty. And no one who 
loves 'dogs should now miss this biography of -one of the 
most attractive puppies who have ever scampered into 
the pages of a book. ^ 

Here is that rare thing, a dog-book which does not 
sentimentalize or wax facetious, attributing to the dog 
human thoughts or characteristics. But it d*3scribe^ an 
his emotions and gropings towards thoug'^t and co-ordin- 
ation of impulses from birth. The puppy's experiences 
with wild animals, his sorrows and j oys, his gradual realiza- 
tion that life is not all petting and ^ood, hold the in- 
terest in a remarkable degree. 7s. 6d. 


FEATURING 
ELISA 

A brilliantly entertaimng new novel by the author of "A Mayoress* s 
Wpoing**, John 0* Chimes**, etc. js. 6d. 


Hutchinson’s. i*First Novel” UbYary 

The success of ^ our hrst Novel Library has exceeded our most 
optimisHc hopes. E^h of the novels published in it has taken its 
place amongst^ the great mass of Autumn publications and haswtm 
attention ar^ recognition. Below are listed thmse npvels to be pub- 
lished during the Spring. The announcement of this Librarn 
resulted in an alrmst embarrassing dSluge of first novels dessending 
upon us, and we feel confident that those of them we have accepted 
represent the finest selection of first novels that has been issued for 
many years, ^ 

/ « M M M ♦» 

Bj Ellen Gcdtl ^ WAYFARING WOAffiN 

^ (First NoveJl Library, No. 8) 
This is ^ mqst enchanting iDook/' wiates one of the 
most critical of onf literary advisers of this first novel f 
*'it be highly improbable, but what does that 

^ matter'? Sufficient .^surely that it is delightful enter- 
tainment, with swift-moving adventure of an un-> , 
hackneyed type ; enough^'delicate sentiment and romgince 
to be wholly pleasing ; and a thoroughly good plot, the • 
threads of which are skilfully woven together i£to a 
harmonious whole with a delightful ending, I can best 
describe it ir^ a schoolboy phrase as being a 'simply 
. ripping ^ bqok/^ 

That is high praise indeed, but fully deserved, as every- 
one who reads the novel will agree. ^ 

The story i§ set, for the main, in Africa?, hnd the bcal 
colour is vividly an^^ brilliantly portrayed. One% fiijds 
here adventure, romance and,^bove all, a new writer 
of exceptional promise. 7^. ^ 

Prudence” Supimerhayes COBWEB CHILD* 

(First Novel Library, No. g) 

Te^^is is Itadence Summerhayes* first novel. Her fresh 
and delicate toudh will win your sympathy, will quicken 
your interest, and you will 'write down her name for 
future reference. 'a 

The chief character in her novel is ^ rambling Tudor 
house. Its individuality haunts the story and entices 
one ingeniously away from all the tiresome, everyday 
things that harass the mind, into a remote and sleepy 
part of the quiet English” countryside. ys. 6d. 

^ , 




First Novel Librfiry ■ 

<- ^ {^First Novel Ltl^ary, No. lo] 

r Even the most fastidious mystery fan mil find in this 
book that long-soughtf-for something different— some- 
thing refreshing fh the telling and diverting in the 
colour and plot-of this mighty mystery drama of the 
North The story is “old by Scott himself , it is 
fresh with the trailsmen’s lore, the long silent mushing, 
’'the instinct of animals for the ‘‘Back’^d”, and the 
inexplicable white madness which the North puts iirto 
men's blood. - c ^ . ■ 


DESIGN 


By Kathleen Erskine 

^ [First Novel Library, No. 11) 

c . n- 

ThSre can be no doubt as to the rare briUiance of 
^his" first novel. In Kathleen Brskine’s portrayal of 
character there is to be^ found that richness of detail, 
that acute perception which gives not only individuality, 

■- bli^ definite personality as weU. “Galsworthy himself^” 
writes a critm to whom the manuscript wai? submitted, 
"would have found these people entirely sympathetic. 
They are men and women of high ideals,^ fastidious 
personal relationships and perfect breeding." . ^ 

^e story is chiefly one of character and has for itS back- 
ground a long and bitter lawsuit in which father and sou 
hold opposing briefs. But the book is more inamediately 
concerned with Eric Knight, a brilHant youilg joumahst, 



First Noveh Library 


Bj Sheila^ "FitzGerald HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 

^ {First Novel Library, No. 12 ) * 

1 ,^' ^ 

T is not often that publishers’ readers are* unanimous 

in their verdicts upon the manuscripts submitted to 
them. But there is no doubt about their unanimous 
enthusiasm over this first novel. Each of them stresses, 
above all other ^[ualities, those ^$>f freshness of style and 
clarity of expression. 

The scene <*ot% the story is laid in Hungary, in the pine^ 
forest country and in the jDeautiful capital itself, and it 
concerns the conflict which entered th(^ family of 
Ehrenfel4 who, undisturbed "by tlae consequences of the 
war, reigned almost as feudal lords over their domaiis 
The home of the Ehrenfelds was set deep in the valley of 
the T(2ras, where the children grew up under the tuition 
of Frauiein Kock who, besides being governess, assumed 
most of the responsibility of the home. The character- 
ization is unusually vivid, and the reader be«bmes 
immersed in the atmosphere and all the gay doihgs of 
the children, until tragedy touches them and converts 
their world into one pf conflict. n 

Hungarian Rhapsody is a novel of outstanding quality 
and will find its way intoThe aflections of all who read it. 


First novels puBlished ^during the Aiitumn 

No. I. SISTERS’ CHILDREN Mary E* 

No. 2. "BELOVED STRANGER ' Mar/eon Shragef 

No. 3. ROAST BEEF ON SUNDAY Bosalind Le Fkming 

No. 4" BRASS AND CYMBALS Jean Campbell 

No. j. SHIP’S MAGIC , Jill Spencer 

No. 6. NOW RESTS THAT UNQUIET 

HEART Jean Cooke » 

No. 7. THE KINDLY -GpDS . Bileen Dwyer 
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Historical Fiction 


Bj E. O. Browne A kingdom divided 

Author Age of YoutK\ ^^TheVmen Eagle'\ etc, 

Al letter li^stily scrawled by ♦tlpie seneochal of 
Gascony^'to tbe King of England is tbe foundation 
of this vivid and thrilling^ romance of thirt^nth-century 
France— a land t»m between the hereditary rights of 
King Edward in London and the overlordship of King 

Phihp in Paris. ^ ^ * . "V , 

No writer of historical romance mcpre faithfully repro- 
‘^duces the glamour of past days than Miss*^. Q. Browne ; 
and no writer has a more q^jiickly growing or a more 

enthusiastiCrfoUowing. 7^* 


By Una L. Silberrad 


THE SmANGE STORY OF 
THE FALCONER^PAPERS 

Author of*'The Will of James'^Mark Crane"* 

ImacTjlne, for a moment, that yoti are back in the eight- 
eenth century and at Marseilles. The scene is set on a 
galley ship lying in the harbour. The sun beats on the 
baye backs of weary-muscled galley slaves, but for the 
moment they are resting. Three of these Tnen escape, 
and the story of their escape and their discovery of the 
house in the woods and their ensuing adventures is as 
" thrilhng as anything that Una Silberrad has yet written. 

^ ys. 6d, 

Bj^y. G. Sarasin ’ THE PIRATE’S PACK 

. Autho^of Across the Border"" {^rd 

Out of the sea-mist came Bartolomeo Qhavarria to woo 
a fugitive girl. But, before he landed, there was found 
in his ship a chest of gold which incriminated him. 

The young lovers fled away from the coast and sheltered 
in the Vale of Whittingham, but once'again misfortune 
descended upon them and the girl disappeared upon her 
wedding day. « 

How she escaped from her captors, hdw she found her 
^ lover and the treasure again and how she solved the 
tragic mystery is all told in this romance of the north 
country during the Stuart times.^ 7^- 
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Adventure and ThrillsJ 


Bj Dennis Wfkatley BLACKS AUGUST 

Au^or of '!The Forbidden Territory}* {jth imp,)^ 

''Such Power is Dangerous** (%ih imp,) 

XHis IS tbe story of the General Crash that may yet 
come to England in a few years’ time. Panic, fear, 
street fighting— the general exodus from the cities to the 
doubtful mfety of the cqnntr^ide.’ 

Through this enormous canvas move the figures of the 
young an*d^debonair candidate for Mid-Suffolk in tl?e 
interests of the United "»British Party ; his sister, the 
mad, irresponsible, ^nd -^Itog^ther ^ delightful Lady 
Veronica Wherl^adale ; the cynical egoist Gregory 
Sallust, journalist, and the lovely typist, Ann CrooM ; 
together with a host of well-chosen minor characters. 

, How they fought ^gtnd tumbled — ^and yet found time for 
love and laughter during this terrible upheaval — ^is por-^ 
trayed by a series of, amazingly vivid pictures jn this 
long i2o,ooo-word romance, every page of wiich is 
packed with incident and thrills. ^ 75. 6d, 


Mark Channing ' WHITE '^YTHON 

AMof of "E^ng Cobra**, * ^ 

W^iTH his first novel Mark Channing achieved a re^ 

^ markable and unusual success. ''Thrill,"' wlote-t 
The MorMng Post, ' 'is almost too tame a word to apply to 
King Cobra , one caimot but admire the author' 
full-blooded, galloping style. He knows his India, and 
we suspect that he could weave many an exhilarating 
tale\bout the |![orth West." 

Everyone who has read Mr. Channing's second novel 
will know that the Morning Post suspects quite rightly. 

For Mjr.^Channipg has woven another incredibly exciting 
and swift-moving tale of the North West. More terrify- 
ing, more uncanny even than King Cobra, the White 
Python proceeds through the pages 
devastating efiect. , 


Adventme and 'Tbrilk ! 



Bj, Arthur Mills 'tHE ANT HEAP 

Author of**Tke Apache Girr\ ''Pur$ued^\^** White Snahe*\ etc, 

Shis: lay on the sofa, Icfoking at John Gage, District 
Commissioner of Baptoi. A wonderful lover, she 
thought ; pity he has to go back to that outlandish place 
and they might neVer if eet ^gain. . . / 

'"We're just like ants," she said, "so bu^y all the time 
’struggling for food, fighting for mates, pushing things 
aside, and then, just as we have everything organized, 
someone comes along ^nd puts Ips foot in the middle of 
ns." ^ ^ 

f"uppets on the end of a string ; ants scurrying along 
a trail, call them what you wijLl, these are the pepple of 
this curious, startling novel. The Qold Coast provides ^ 

^ the setting ; it is a grim country at times ; but it is not 
until^one comes to the last cra\^l to the last well, that 
anybody knows what anybody else is ii]<e. . . . 

Strange, challenging, full of adventure, this novel is an 
achievement far beyond anything that Arthur Mills has 
yet written. m 75. 6 d, 
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Bj Johnston McCulley THE RANG^, CAVALIER 

Author of * "The Flaming Stallion”, "‘Blach^^Star” , Black Starts 
Return”, etc, 

-A. SMASHING, roaring, Western yarp. filled with Cy- 
clonic action. There is, however, something more than 
just the thrill that follows in the wake of a gun's roar, 
as this story is of pien of 1;he West, keyed up to all of 
life's emotions by their daily routine of touch and go. 
Johnston McCulley has written his best story of the lives, 
loves, hates and the human heart of the people of the 
Arizona cattl^ country. 75. 6d, 
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Adventure and ^Thrills ! 

* ■ ■ 


3j W. R(^ert Tomn DRUMS pF SACRIFICE 

Author of *'The BorSe 


.... of Blades"*, **Rosnan(wa of the Seven 

Cities*" /'Kill : or he Killed** • 

W. Robert Foran^s first two novels had an Indian 
setting; now he finds his st§,ge in Africa, the 
mysterious ^nd inssnitabfe. 'Ae Morning Post said of 
Roshanara^of^ihe Seven Cities, '"Major Foran's pictures 
of plot and counter-plot . , . are drawn with an efiort- 
less certainty which show# his knowledge of the material 
in which^he works/' ^The 3ame% equally true of hi^ 
latest novel. He has spent the greater part of the pa# 
thirty-five years in various portions of Africa, and knows 
intimeitely his stage and players. 

None of the world's criminologists could explain why 
Sir Hugh Woolston suddenly became insane and mui- \ 
dered his favourite brcither, a month after their Return 
from eighteen months in Eastern Africa. The mystery 
was* as ba&ing as the unread enigma of the great 
Zimbabwe riiins in Southern Rhodesia — which, ujci- 
dentally, ha^e a gre&t bearing on the story. 75. 6d. 


n. Tnihnf the red flame OP 

Bj laibot Mufifly ERINPURA ^ 

Author of'Th^ Mystery of Khufu*s Tomb** {^rd thous.), "Gunga 
^ Sahib** {d^th thous.), etc. 

Probably the most popular living writer of Indian 
advexitiare stories, Talbot Mundy in The Red Flame of 
Erinpura introduces once again our old friend Chullunder 
Ghose and gives us a yarn of thrills, intrigue, and mystery 
that will provoke readers not only to excitement but to 
thought as well. , « 65. 





Adventtire and ^hrilh 


Major Georges Ladotix 


'THE KAISER’S 
BLONDE SPY 


(Formerfy Chief of the French Intelligence Service) 

« An Historical Romance ^f the Secret War 

Preface hy Warrington Dawson 

Not since Williatn le^^Que^x startlefi world with 
his enthralling and revelationary stories of espionage, 
has so vivid and romantic a history as this^een unfolded. 
Throughout this amazing stery of the Kaiser's blonde 
and fascinscting spy,^Bar(^ness |darfa von Frankowska, 
there runs a vein of truth which gives it«an added 
%lamour. * 75. 6d, 


^ Joseph Delmont BEASTS AND ESCAPADES 

m^Author of*'In Chains**, 'i^Circus Show**, etc, 

Thi^ miscellaneous collection of stories covers the 
whole wide field of Joseph Delmont's versatile style. 

I# includes a delightful series of aiiimal faj)les based on 
the author's own experience as a trapper oi big game 
in every part of the globe. *Then ope finds, too, the 
inimitable escapades of Turn Shea, an Irish-American, 
wh^ lives on Ibis wits and displays a resource in roguery 
that is quite unique. The stii^ulating gusto tha,t 
msfrks the telling of thes^e stories also characterizes the 
^ grotesque hunting adventures of the^absurd Herr Baron, 
v{Jio is the hero of a further batch of tales. 7 s. ^d. 


Bji C. T. Stoneham 


WILE) BEASTS AND 
SAVAGE MEN 


Author of' ’Shaitan”, "The WhittHunUr”, etc. 

As the author of many ^thrilling novels, and of a re- 
marlmble volunse of big game hunting ranuniscences. 
Wanderings in Wild A frica, Mr. Stoneham has established 
himself as a popular writer. In this volume he shows 
us what he can do in the way of short stories. It is an 
incredibly exgiting and fascinating volume. 7 s. 6d. 
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My^ery and -Detfction - 

Robert^ Curtis^ THE MAN W-HO CHANGED 

.A HIS NASiE 
T^he novel of Edgar W'allace's famous ple^ 
told ly Robert Curtis ' 

noyelisad version of Edgar 

mort thorougMy and, whaf 

^ mastered it. The Man Who Changed 
thrilling of Edgar Wallace’s 

sSnTt 


^ Jo(M A j^ Oowdroy 

Author of ‘^Mufde% of Lydia”, 


disappearance 

'Watch Mr. Mohr 


AI^et again Cbief-Inspectoj- Gorham and Mr. Moh ! 
hasti, +1 2.°^ acquaintance, 

^ whole realm of detective 

case, beginning softly enough, 
?■ P^'^cularly wanton murder and rery 
of ^®o death of an Assistant'Commissioner 
Mr M Yard. Had it not been for the astute 

T^i engaged as a “Hired Help” in 

®ase would have been 
Gorh^^^^^^ amongst the failures of Chief-Inspector 


¥^- ®®me alang and solved a mystery 
which keeps theTeader in a continual state of excited 

dp7+°!n^^“7' Inspector Gorham and, inci- 

denUIIy, Joan Cowdroy, are aE at their very best in 

this novel 
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Mystery * & Detection 


By ^Andrew Se^itar NIGHT OF HORROR 

Author of'‘ll?iarduni*\ "'The Hanging SworS\ etc. 

Xke theme of this story is one of the most astonishing 
which even Mr. Soutar has yet put forward. A young 
girl, engaged as a typist to Lord Dargot, realizes, 
within two hours cf he"-, arriyal, that alone in a 

sinister house with two men, one of Whom is a murderer. 

Why did Dargot engage this girl ? His rfej^on, which is 
given in the ‘irey'' chapter of the book, will send cold 
shivers down the spine of J:he most hardened. 

In this novel ]\Sr. Soutar ’rails Sack on ]^is c^.d sleuth 
jSiend Phineas Spinnet, who wai so outstandingly 
successful in The Hanging Sword, 75. 6d, 


Bf Maurice G. ^iddy THE ORANGE RAY 

Author of ^Stonewall Steevens^ Investigates*', '‘The Jade Hatpin" 

" In this novel Mr. Kiddy has given our old and very 
(l>:eerful friend Stonewall Steevens a rest. Surely he 
deserved one, ''for no man has been called upon to ^life 
more ^perplexing or more adventurous^ mysteries. 

In The Orange Ray we meet unfortunate Peter Wallis 
as the victim of the Law's most ghastly mistake — ^the 
condemnation of an innocent man.^ The ten^ ^d 
nerve-racking thrills of an escape from a life sentence, 
culminating in Peter's meeting with the mysterious and 
intriguing Dr. Makaroff, will more than satisfy those who 
seek excitement. Then, of course, in addition to meeting 
cunning, crafty old Makaroff, there is Maureen to provide 
as charming a heroine as can be found in any mystery 



j, • *My^ery & 'Detection 
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'By Carroll JomDaly MURDEE. WON^ WAIT 

Author »f%'The Amateur Murdjfer*\ etc, 

Vee Brown, a new character in detective fiction, is • 
a name y#u're going to remember. Frail, undersized, 
a writer of song hits that bring him ^ handsome income, 
this strange dual personality is also the coldly, calcu- 
lating killeir of*the police* depairtmefit “who lives by his 
keen wits ancj his* ability to draw a fifth of a secon^ 
quicker thsnf the man he’s up against. 

The District Attorney has given Vee one job. It’s to 
get Louie Mandozza,^the powerful ^ngSter of New 
' York, ^?iifio moves around in a wall oT protection th^t 
would make A1 Capone in his best days look like an 
easy jot shot. Again and again it is only by that 
, split-hair advantagj^ •that Vee saves himself and others 
from instant death. js, ^d. 


By Captain^. O. Pollard, . THE PHANTOM 
V.C., M.C., D.C.M., ’PLANE . 

Author pf^The Havenhurst Affair*' /‘Rum Alley", etc. 

Here is Captain Pollard on^:e again with another story 
of mystery and adventure in whi<jh aeroplanes, * 
detectiveSf heroines, murders and heroes conspire to*pro- 
duce a thriller whjph really does thrill and v^iich is 
equally at home in the air as if is on the earth. Captain 
Pollard, undoubtecfly, at his best. 75. 6d, * 


By Raymond Robins MURDER AT j^AYSIDE ' 

When two case-hardened critics of mystery stories — 

• boih of whom have written books of their own — 
confess themselvf s bafded, the yarn ought to be a good 
one. Said one : “The suspense is well sustained, and the 
layman .wiy probably be thrilled v^th uncertainty up 
to the very last.^’ 

The action of this unusual mystery moves along smoothly 
and consistently to a close which will sutprise even the 
most expert solver of nyrstery problems and cases. 

♦: ' 'JS,6d. 




HUTCHINSON WESTERNERS 
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jh. n m D • OUTLAWS OF BADGER 

^ G. W. Barrington r. ^ HOLLOW 


A uthor of* *Blondy of the Double Star* * 

A GLORIOUS bay proudly defjdng^tbe hungry 

lassos of men. Such was the first outlaw of Badger 
Hollow. ’ « ^ 

Then Curly Blanton came into the hollow, bent on sub- 
duing the fttallion — and himself became the second 
outlaw of that ilbgionr ^ * • * 

Kdw he faced his accusers and led' them to the third 
and real outlaw of Badger Hollow, in proving his own 
innocence, makes a gripping and breath-taking story of 
the real West. " ^s. 6d. 


BfW. D. Hoffman ^RAyo JIM 

Author of ** The Saddle Wolf * 

Bootleggers, hi- j ackers, gunmen, smugglers— the bad 
men of the twentieth century— all of these are a part 
of Brc^po Jim, a story of th€ West as it is to-day. With 
*his marvellous pSwer of description Hoffman fills our 
nostTife with the smell of burning gunpowder, he 
envelops us with the dust of ffying hoofs, he makes our 
^ blood tingle with the thrill of the ch^se. 

Br^vo Jim will appeal to all who enjoy reading a 
" Western thriller highly seasoned with gun^play an^ 
exciting episodes of life in the wide open spaces. It is 
an excellent story well told. 3s. 6d. 




Previously published ^ 

BLONDY OF THE DOUBLE STAR 

- by Barrington 

THE BOSS OF LIGHTING by Amos Moore 

\hE saddle WOLF by W. D. Hoffman 

THE MAN FROM EL PASO by W. D. Hoffman 



HUT-GHINSON’S- 

, . famous > ♦ 

OMNIBUS” BOOKS 


G. WELLS- 


STORIES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN LOVE ' 


An OmnibuS containing — 
Love an4 Mr. -^^ewi^ham ^ 
The Secret Places of the Heart 
The Passionate Friends 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 


ys. 6d, 


JOSEPH CONRAD - 

THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF JOSEPH CONRAD 

Ss. 6d. 


Bj/ H. DE VERB STACPOOLE 

THE BLUE LAGOON OMNIBUS 


Containing-'- 


The Blue Lagoon 
The Garden of God 
The Gates of Morning 
The Beach of Dreams 
The Girl of the Golden Reef 


ys. 6d. 


Bj EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Containing- 


THE COMPLETE HUMAN BOY 


The Human Boy ^ 
The Human Boy Again 
The Human Boy and the War 
The Human Boy's Diary 
From the Angle of Seventeen 


y$, 6d, 
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By H. A-VIVCHELL 

Containing— 

Jt 


#1 


Virgin 

^ut of the Great Tnhula 0 >% 
\ Into the Land of Nod 

\ • I ^ 
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GIItBERT FRANKAIT # 

THE PETER JACKSON OMNI 
Containing — • % ^ * 

Peter Jacksm : Cigar Merchant ^' 

• The Woman of the Horizon^ ^ ^ 

Five Peter J ack^on Stories ys. 

Bj RAFAEL SAl^ATINI ROMANCES OF THE 

Containing — 

Captain Blooi * 

^ ^ The Sea Hawk 

^ The Chronicles of Captain Blood 75, 


f • 

ROMANCES OF IX 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 

Containing — • 

The Strolling Saint 
The Banmr of the Ball* 
M * ■ Bellarion 


7s. 
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By GILBERT FRANKAlT 

^ GILBERT FRANKAU’S ROMAIS 

^ Containing — • ^ • 

The Love Story of Aliette Brunton ^ 
Gerald Cranston's Lady ^ 

Life — and Erica • 85 


Bj TALBOT MUNDY ALL FOUR Wl 

An Omnibus Containing i6ur long novels efTndia— 
King, of the Khyher Rifles 
Dm 

^ Jimgrtm 

; Black Light 
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